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On the Organic Structure of Walden ® The Care and Feeding of 
English Departments © To Grade or Retrograde? © The Possibil- 
ities of Christian Tragedy ® The Antioch Program in Literature ® 
A Practical Definition of Irony © Teaching Loads in Connecticut 
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New Editions of 
Two Successful Class Texts 


ESSAYS TODAY 4 
RICHARD M. LUDWIG, Princeton University 


Provocative subject matter, vigorous prose, contemporary points of view—all, 
examples of good writing—are to be found in the latest collection in the popular 
Essays Today series. Here are 24 essays and articles that first appeared in 
leading American and British periodicals during the past two years. They 
progress from informal autobiography through reports, exposition and per- 
suasion, to serious reflective essays on literature and man’s personal and social 
living. Like its predecessors, Essays Today 4 offers timely, informative readings 
to serve as models for composition or bases for discussion. 


Publication: February 15, 1960 


THE HARBRACE GUIDE TO THE LIBRARY 
AND THE RESEARCH PAPER 


Second Edition 
DONALD SEARS, Upsala College 


The new Harbrace Guide follows the basic plan of the first edition by first 
acquainting the student with the facilities of the library and then leading him 
through the step-by-step procedures of preparing a research paper. A notable 
change in the Second Edition is the inclusion of two sample papers actually 
written by college freshmen. One is based completely on independent research 
and is analyzed in marginal boxes by Mr. Sears. The other uses a controlled 
research sourcebook as a point of departure. For this paper there are no 
marginal annotations; instead, the student is asked to analyze it himself in 
a new exercise on “Evaluating a Research Paper.” Other changes include new 
exercises and updated lists of reference works. Minor alterations have been 
made in line with the latest MLA Style Sheet. 


Publication: February 15, 1960 


Please write for examination copies. 
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HARCOURT, BRACE AND COMPANY 
750 Third Avenue New York 17 
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and GLADLY teche” 


Coming to you in March — 


3 new texts to gladden the hearts of teachers of freshman composition 


TH E because 


UNIVERSITY it is small and handy (the size of a RINEHART EDITION), and 
expertly designed for ready reference. 


co ANDBOOK it is CLEAR, SIMPLE, CONSISTENT, and COMPLETE, with fall 
- — ef usage and grammatical terms; easy-to-use correction 


by HARRIS WILSON 


approx. 500 pages @ written by experienced teachers, it has been further combed for 
$3.50 (probable) clarity and consistency by 5 expert editors! 


STUDIES 
IN PROSE because 


its ORGANIZATION is CLEAR, EASY-TO-FOLLOW, and FLEX- 
WRITING IBLE. Organized by principles of writing, it follows the order now 
most widely used (from the whole to the parts) but is readily 
adaptable to other sch of t 
by JAMES R. KREUZER READINGS are BALANCED, FRESH, and sharply pt ape 
& LEE COGAN Both modern and classical; many not heretofore anthologized ; 


900 an excellent illustration of a principle of writing. 
approx. ges 
DETAILED STUDY QUESTIONS, penetrating and _ thought-pro- 
$3.00 (p obable) ——- me the student concentrate on the principle of writing 
ustra 


THE DETAILED WRITING ASSIGNMENTS, closely coordinated with 


—— guide to the student in his thinking preparatory to 
TECHNIQUE OF 
COMPOSITION because 


by KENDALL B. TAFT, This combined rhetoric and handbook, widely adopted for its “teach 
Jin. McDERMOTT, ability,” now, in this completely revised edition, offers: 


DANO O. JENSEN « ait aw chapters on Argument and Logic, and on Language 


& CHARLES KAPLAN  ¢ tug insights of structaral linguistics to give a balanced presentation 
5th Edition of the “traditional” and the “new” grammar. 


resh terials d cises designed 
approx. 680 © students UNDERSTAND end USE sather than’ merely 
$4.00 (probab memorize rules and definitions. 


Send now for pe examination copies. We want you to see these important new texts promptly 
on publication 


& Company, Inc. 232 Madison Ave., New York 16, N. Y. 
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the new 4th editions of 
THE MACMILLAN 
HANDBOOK OF ENGLISH 


By JOHN M. KIERZEK, formerly Director of Freshman English, 
Oregon State College; and WILLIAM WALKER GIBSON, Chairman 
of Freshman English, Washington Square College of Arts and Sciences, 
New York University 

The new Fourth Edition incorporates revisions designed to increase 
the teachability and effectiveness for which this leading handbook has 
been noted for twenty years: 

New illustrative material in the rhetoric section, dealing with current 
interests and problems 

New library paper complete with sample note cards; topic and sentence 
outlines; bibliography and footnotes 

Use of the MLA Style Sheet system of footnotes and bibliographies 
Practically all new exercises and illustrations in the writing and revi- 


sion section 
To be published February, 1960. 
Workbook for The Macmillan 
Handbook of English 


Revised and updated to accompany the new Fourth Edition of The 
Handbook. Teacher’s key available gratis. 


To be published February, 1960. 


ENGLISH LITERATURE: 
A COLLEGE ANTHOLOGY 


By DONALD B. CLARK, LEON T. DICKINSON, CHARLES M. 
HUDSON, and GEORGE B. PACE, all of the Department of English, 
University of Missouri. 

Intended to appeal to the nonmajor, this anthology contains selections 
chronologically grouped into five historical periods, ranging from 
Beowulf through the works of important twentieth century writers. 
Study questions direct the student in his appreciation and analysis of 
the readings. Abundant background material is included. 


To be published Spring, 1960 


The Macmillan Company 


60 FIFTH AVENUE, NEW YORK 11, N.Y. 
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COLLEGE ENGLISH 


An OrrficiaL OrcAN oF THE NATIONAL CounciL oF TEACHERS OF ENGLISH 


President Executive Secretary College Section Chairman 
G. SrrickLanp J. N. Hoox S. Warp 
Indiana University University of Illinois University of Kentucky 


Editor: Freperick L. Gwynn, Trinity College, Connecticut 


ADVISERS, 1960 


Harotp B. Aten, University of Minnesota; Maurice Breese, Purdue University; Epwarp E. 
Bostetrer, University of Washington; Epwin H. Capy, Indiana University; Watiace W. 
Dovuctas, Northwestern University; VeRNon Hatt, Jr., Dartmouth College; Harrison Hayrorp, 
Northwestern University; Rosert B. Heiman, University of Washington; Rosert Hoopes, 
Michigan State University (Oakland); Ricnarp M. Hostey, University of Missouri; Jupson 
Jerome, Antioch College; Cuartton Lairp, University of Nevada; Winirrep Lynskey, Purdue 
University; D. Rice Institute; Henry Popkin, Brandeis University; Kester 
SvENDSEN, University of Oregon; Ear. R. Wasserman, Johns Hopkins University; Srepuen E. 
Wuicuer, Cornell University; B. J. Wuitinc, Harvard University 
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Subjects and Expression: Anything that 
may interest teachers of literature and writ- 
ing is potentially acceptable, including verse 
and fiction on academic subjects. A clear and 
lively style will of course recommend itself 
and its subject to the largest number of 
readers. Styling of Manuscripts: Please be- 
gin the first page half-way down. Use CE 
yy in captions, but follow The 
MLA Style Sheet (Revised Edition) in all 
other respects. Incorporate footnotes in the 
text except when it is absolutely impossible 
to do so. Keep block quotations short. Avoid 
tables, graphs, and other art-work. Length 
of Manuscripts: The shorter, the more likely 
of acceptance without revision. Anything 
longer than a dozen typewritten pages 
should justify itself by unusual subject or 


College English is published monthly Octo- 
ber through May by the National Council 
of Teachers of English, 704 South Sixth 
Street, Champaign, Illinois. Subscription 
rate $4.00 per year. Single copy 55 cents. 
Saree is prepaid on all orders for the 
United States (and all other countries with 
the same postage rates). Extra postage is 
charged for Canada and for all other coun- 
tries in the Postal] Union at the rate of 24 
cents per annual subscription (total $4.24). 
Remittances should be made payable to the 
National Council of Teachers of English by 
check, money order, or bank draft. The pub- 
lishers expect to supply missing numbers 
free only when the losses have been sus- 
tained in transit, when the request for the 


College English is one of five magazines 
published by NCTE. The Council, founded 
in 1911, is the only organization devoted to 
English teaching from first to last grade, 
and it has over 56,000 members and sub- 
scribers. In 1912 the Council began pub- 


lishing The English Journal, which started 
a colle edition in 1928, splitting into 
J and CE in 1938. EJ, addressed to 


teachers in secondary schools, is edited by 
Dwight Burton, Florida State University, 
and Elementary English comes from John 
DeBoer, University of Illinois. A member- 
ship in the Council ($4.00) includes a sub- 
scription to CE, EJ, or EE; the privilege 


For Contributors 


For Readers 


For Contributors and Readers 


merit. Rebuttals should not exceed two 
pages. Transmission of Manuscript: Please 
send one copy folded or flat, held by a paper- 
clip but not a staple, with a self-addressed 
envelope to which stamps are clipped, keep- 
ing a carbon copy of the manuscript for 
yourself. Enclose an addressed postcard 
(stating the title of the contribution) if you 
want to know when the manuscript is re- 
ceived. Address: Editor, College English, 
Trinity College, Hartford 6, Connecticut. 
Editorial Procedure: Speed and care will 
obtain in handling manuscripts. Any delay 
is a matter of academic holidays, concen- 
tration of manuscripts in one adviser’s field, 
difficult decision, or copy-editing following 
acceptance. 


missing number is made during the month 
following the month of publication, and 
when the reserve stock will permit. All 
business communications regarding orders, 
subscriptions, single copies, and advertising 
should be addressed to the National Council 
of Teachers of English, 704 South Sixth 
Street, Champaign, Illinois. All manuscripts 
and correspondence about the contents of 
the magazine should be addressed to Editor, 
College English, Trinity College, Hartford 
6, Connecticut. Second-class postage paid 
at Danville, Illinois, and at Champaign, 
Illinois. Copyright, 1959, by the National 
Council of Teachers of English. Printed in 
the U.S.A. 


of obtaining a second magazine for $2.00; 
and discounts on numerous books, records, 
literary maps, and the like. Closely allied 
to CE is CCC, the bulletin of the NCTE 
subsidiary, The Conference on College Com- 
position and Communication. CCC is pub- 
lished quarterly, and subscriptions are $2.00. 
Writers of articles and notes in this field 
should consider sending them to Editor 
Francis E. Bowman, Duke University. 
The fifth NCTE magazine is the monthly 
Abstracts of English Studies, edited by 
Lewis Sawin and George Hendrick, Uni- 
versity of Colorado, subscription $4.00. 
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PRENTICE-HALL 
PUBLICATIONS 


SENTENCE MASTERY 
by Jack S. Romine, Oakland Junior College 


This New workbook has been designed especially for students 
who need an initial presentation of sentence structure, grammar 
and punctuation. Its goal is to give sufficient direction for writing 
effective, conventional sentences. 

The author makes a consistent attempt to interest students in 
their perenne with writing by beginning with the barest essen- 
tials for conveying a complete thought and builds toward a 
fuller type of expression. In this planned progression from the 
simple to the more complicated (single words, prepositional 
phrases, dependent clauses and verbal constructions), SENTENCE 
MASTERY first offers very brief sentences and then follows with 
oe more vested ones as the student's grasp of theory 
expands. 

In nearly every section, the author introduces the transition from 
theory to practice by presenting traditional drills, and then asking 
students to compose their own sentences to prove their mastery 
of a given principle. The last two sections are geared entirely to 
having the student construct sentences. 


Published January, 1960 224 pages Paperbound Text price $2.50 


FORMS OF WRITING 


by Rosert W. Dante., University of Tennessee 
and GLENN H. Leccetr, University of Washington 


New —and comprehensively written for a full-year course in 
Freshman English, ForMs oF wrirtnc has built its systematic or- 
ganization around the idea of keeping before the student the 
importance of what he is saying and how he says it. The authors’ 
aim is to improve the student's ability to read and write, acquaint 
him with the important issues of the day, familiarize him with the 
nature of his own mental processes and their dependence on the 
medium in which they are expressed, and to introduce him to the 
main forms of literature as preparation for the sophomore survey 
and advanced English courses. 

Using mostly short writings as examples, the authors explain how 
to grasp the theme of a piece of writing in relation to the accom- 
panying details and how to further this knowledge to the problem 
of beginning a piece of classroom writing, giving it body, and 
concluding it. 


; To be Published in March, 1960 Price to be announced 
: To receive approval copies, write: Box 903 

PRENTICE-HALL, Inc. 

a Englewood Cliffs, New Jersey 
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Sixty-six durable cloth-bound volumes 
suitable for a permanent library—at 
paperback prices! The critical intro- 
duction in each book has been written 
by an eminent scholar. 


NEW THIS MONTH: 


JAMES FENIMORE COOPER: 
THE DEERSLAYER 


Introduction by James F. Beard 
Clark University 


CHARLES DICKENS: 
HARD TIMES 


Introduction by John H. Middendorf 
Columbia University 


FYODOR DOSTOEVSKY: 


THE BROTHERS KARAMAZOV 


Introduction by Ernest J. Simmons 
Columbia University 


ALDOUS HUXLEY: 
BRAVE NEW WORLD and 
BRAVE NEW WORLD REVISITED 


(in one volume) 
Introduction by Charles J. Rolo 


MARK TWAIN: 
A CONNECTICUT YANKEE 
IN KING ARTHUR'S COURT 


Introduction by William Gibson 
New York University 


HARPER & BROTHERS © 49 East 33d Street, New York 16, N. Y. 
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AU RE EDITIONS 


inexpensive Paperbound Books of Outstanding Merit 


THE LAUREL SERIES OF GREAT SHORT STORIES 


SHORT STORY MASTERPIECES—Edited by Pulitzer Prize author Robert Penn 
Warren and Albert Erskine. The finest collection of modern short stories 
available by such masters as Hemingway, Faulkner, Fitzgerald, Steinbeck, 
Maugham, Joyce, Conrad, Thurber, Salinger and 26 others. 75¢ 


GREAT AMERICAN SHORT STORIES—Edited by the well-known short story 
writer and Stanford University English professor, Wallace Stegner, and 
Mary Stegner. From Washington Irving to John O’Hara, a century and 
a quarter of the very best short fiction from the country which perfected 
the modern short story form. 50¢ 


GREAT ENGLISH SHORT STORIES—Superb stories by Mansfield, Maugham, 
Moore, Forster, Wells and many others, selected and introduced by 
Christopher Isherwood. 50¢ 


GREAT ITALIAN SHORT STORIES—Edited by P. M. Pasinetti. An original 
and exiting survey from Boccaccio to the post-war generation of Italian 
writers. Many of the stories are newly translated, or appearing in book 
form for the first time. 50¢ 


GREAT RUSSIAN SHORT STORIES—Edited by Norris Houghton. An un- 
paralleled collection from the richest period of Russian literature, includ- 
ing stories by Pushkin, Turgenev, Dostoyevsky, Tolstoy, Chekhov, Lermon- 
tov, Saltyakov, Gorky and Andreyev. 50¢ 


GREAT STORIES BY CHEKHOV—Edited by David H. Greene. Nine stories 
including Ward Number 6, My Life and The Kiss represent Chekhov early 
and late, brief and at length, and always at his best. 50¢ 


GREAT TALES OF ACTION AND ADVENTURE—Twelve stories selected es- 
pecially for boys by George Bennett, Chairman of the English Department 
at Exeter Academy. Poe, Chesterton, Conan Doyle, Saki and Jack London 
are among the authors represented. 35¢ 


GREAT SEA STORIES—Captain Alan Villiers of the Mayflower II selects and 
introduces stories by Conrad, McFee, Slocum, Shackleton, de Hartog and 
ten others who have followed the sea as a career. 35¢ 


coming in May: 


GREAT GERMAN SHORT STORIES, edited by Stephen Spendez. 50¢ 


For examination copies and illustrated catalogues, please write 
DELL BOOKS, Education Department, 750 Third Ave., New York 17, N. Y 
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RIVERSIDE EDITIONS 


the growing collection of 
American, British, and Continental Classics 


published by 


HOUGHTON MIFFLIN 


adds 


5 NEW TITLES FOR SPRING 1960 


Crane: THE RED BADGE OF COURAGE AND OTHER WRITINGS 
Edited by Richard Chase, Columbia University. RivEd A-46 


Hardy: TESS OF THE D’URBERVILLES 
Edited by William E. Buckler, New York University. RivEd B-47 


Hawthorne: THE SCARLET LETTER 
Edited by Harry Levin, Harvard University. RivEd A-45 


Swift: GULLIVER’S TRAVELS AND OTHER WRITINGS 
Edited by Louis A. Landa, Princeton University. RivEd B-25 


Swift: GULLIVER’S TRAVELS 
Edited by Louis A. Landa. RivEd B-49 


HOUGHTON MIFFLIN COMPANY ~ Boston 
New York Atlanta Geneva Dallas Palo Alto 
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By PHILIP 
L. GERBER 


Effective Englash 


“Based upon a realistic concept of language and 
aided by ingeniously devised exercise ma- 
terials."—ALBeRT H. MARCKWARDT, 
University of Michigan 


American 


College Dictionary 


The most authoritative desk 
dictionary ever published. 


Modern Library 
College Editions 


Paperbound volumes 
at modest cost. 
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| Outstanding College Textbooks 
The STRUCTURE of AMERICAN 


ENGLISH 


W. NELSON FRANCIS, Franklin and Marshall College 


Comprehensive, up-to-date textbook 
offers a synthesis of current linguistic 
knowledge applied to present-day 
American English. Designed for use 
in an introductory course, it requires 
no previous linguistic training. Pro- 
vides an essential basis for students 
intending to teach English at any 
level. Treats both components of 
speech and their use in written and 


MODERN AMERICAN GRAMMAR and USACE 


spoken American English. Book in- 
cludes a chapter on American dia- 
lects by Raven I. McDavid, Jr. of 
the University of Chicago. “A thor- 
ough, satisfying presentation of the 
linguistic approach to American Eng- 
lish."-—William R. Bowden, Dickin- 
son College. 1958. 18 ills., maps; 
614 pp. $6.50 


J. N. HOOK and E. G. MATHEWS—both University of Illinois 


A thorough guide to the grammar, 
syntax, and usage of modern Ameri- 
can English. This practical textbook 
is based on the history of the lan- 
guage and a comprehensive examina- 
tion of current writing. The resulting 
explanation of present-day gram- 
matical forms is precise, readily un- 
derstood, and genuinely helpful to 


GRAMMAR for JOURNALISTS 


the student. Includes exercises in 
analyzing and composing sentences 
of various patterns. “. . . the answer 
for those who have wished not just 
for a good book on grammar, but 
for a good textbook on grammar.” 
Edward F. Krickel, Jr., Murray 
State College. 1956. 475 pp. $5.50 


E. L. CALLIHAN, Southern Methodist University 


Written especially for the student 
lanning a career in journalism, this 

k presents the procedures of cor- 
rect writing used by newspapers and 
magazines throughout the country. 
It provides the student with a sound 
foundation in grammar, syntax, word 
usage, and language fundamentals, 
and helps develop mastery of sen- 
tence structure. Serves as a reliable 


A GUIDE to TECHNICAL WRITING 


reference for advanced courses which 
stress reporting and editing. The nu- 
merous examples used to illustrate 
common errors are drawn from cur- 
rent newspapers, magazines, radio and 
TV broadcasts. Book includes self-test- 
ing exercises and reviews. “A signifi- 
cant contribution to the literature of 
journalism.”—F. E. Merwin, Rutgers 
University. 1957. 397 pp. $4.50 


W. GEORGE CROUCH, University of Pittsburgh; and 
ROBERT L. ZETLER, Chatham College 


Designed for undergraduates who 
must learn to write on specialized sub- 
jects, this popular textbook explains 
the mechanics of clear, competent 
technical writing. Book presents ex- 
amples of business and engineering 
letters, technical articles, speech 
material, etc. Discusses various types 
of reports and analyzes exposition to 
show techniques involved. Principles 


are illustrated with examples from 
the files of major American corpora- 
tions. Book includes ample review 
material, an index to grammar and 
usage, and exercises. “Very readable 
and highly teachable.” G. R. Mac- 
Minn, California Institute of Tech- 
nology. 2nd Ed., 1954. 28 ills., tables; 
441 pp. $5.50 


THE RONALD Press COMPANY 


15 East 26th Street, New York 10, New York 
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WHAT DOES IT MEAN? HOW IS IT PRONOUNCED? ~=WHAT IS ITS ORIGIN? 


Seize the moment of excited curiosity 
-and consult the dictionary 


WEBSTER'S fe MORE THAN 142,000 VOCABULARY 
NEW W ORLD Die MORE THAN 3,100 TERMS 


ILLUSTRATED 
DICTIONARY wile IN CLOTH, PLAIN EDGES, $5.75 
of the American Language THUMB-INDEXED, $6.75 
COLLEGE EDITION IN STUDENT 


“The experts’ dictionary” BINDING, $3.95 


“An important publishing venture.” ~ Phyllis McGinley 


PAPERBACK POETRY 
DICOVERY and other poems 


SamMvueL Hazo. Marking the entrance of a vigorous yet sensitive 
talent into the front ranks of young contemporary poets. Mr. Hazo 
is one of the group of young American scholars who combine teach- 
ing with the writing of poetry and literary criticism. 


TESTAMENT and other poems 
Joun Fanve.. “The voice of someone who speaks as after some 
tremendous event by which he has been so shaken that he must 
learn to breathe again. And the poetry is his way of taking breath.” 
—The New York Times 


THE CLIFF’S EDGE, songs of a psychotic 
Errane Tasor. For the first time in paper covers, widely praised 
verse written while the author, now recovered, was in a mental 
hospital. 
Other volumes to be announced . .. 
the three now available, 95¢ each 


For a free copy of Sheed & Ward's 
OWN TRUMPET, describing all our 
new books, write to 


@ SHEED & WARD 64 University Place, N.Y. 3 @ 


an 
calls 
: 
: THE WORLD PUBLISHING COMPANY, Cleveland and New York p ¥ 
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CONTROLLED RESEARCH MATERIALS TEXTS: 


Hamlet: Enter Critic 


By CLAIRE SACKS and EDGAR W. WHAN. Critics of Hamlet, from the time of Samuel 
Johnson to that of Sir Laurence Olivier, enter here and speak for themselves. They 
hold center stage if their utterances were strikingly novel in their time, if their points 
of view touched off long and lively controversy. The collection as a whole presents 
an excellent context for controlled research. Questions on the individual critics as 
well as suggestions for general discussion and themes urge the student to a close 
and careful reading of one interpretation against another and all of them against 
the play itself. To be published in April. 


Architecture in America 
A Battle of Styles 


By WILLIAM A. COLES and HENRY HOPE REED, JR. The “intentions of architecture,” 
formulated by leading architects, critics, and historians since Vitruvius, give a mean- 
ingful frame to claims and counterclaims in the stylistic battles surrounding six 
notable achievements of American architecture. As a collection of controlled re- 
search materials, the book aims to help the student not only to perceive clearly the 
conflicting standards of excellence behind particular architectural controversies but 
also to judge the relationship between standards professed and structures built. 
It further helps the student to choose among architectural standards, freely and 
knowingly, and to apply them with awareness. Ample photographs, factual descrip- 
tions of buildings, an illustrated glossary, and a bibliography are included. To be 
published in October, 1960. 


The Comic in Theory & Practice 


By JOHN J. ENCK, ELIZABETH T. FORTER, and ALVIN WHITLEY. Theoretical analyses 
of the nature of comedy and laughter, from Aristotle to important statements of the 
present, selected for their historical importance and widely differing viewpoints, and 
examples of comic practices in prose and poetry, illustrating varying situations, 
devices, tones, levels, and styles, constitute the main parts of this sourcebook. Vary- 
ing in tone and complexity, the selections allow for flexibility and are readily 
adaptable to the individual abilities of students and the length of themes. Citations 
of original editions provide a wide range of problems in making footnotes and 
bibliographies. Study questions, topics for long and short themes, and suggestions 
for further relevant reading are included. To be published in April. 


APPLETON-CENTURY-CROFTS, INC. 
35 West 32nd Street, New York 1, N. Y. 
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On the Organic Structure of Walden 


LauriaT LANE, Jr. 


An assistant professor at Cornell, Dr. Lane has published major articles on “The 
Literary Archetype,” on Huckleberry Finn (in College English, 1955), and on 
Dickens (in PMLA), and has an anthology of Dickens criticism (with George H. 


The organic form, on the other hand, is 
innate; it shapes as it develops itself from 
within, and the fullness of its development 
is one and the same with the perfection of 
its outward form. 


To speak of the organic form of Wal- 
den is hardly novel or startling, but to 
ursue more closely some of the phrase’s 
implications for our response to the 
work may still be worth while. We may 
start with Coleridge’s statement, whose 
relevance to Thoreau and to Walden 
has already been well established, espe- 
cially by Fred W. Lorch and F. O. Mat- 
thiessen.? In his discussion of “Cole- 
ridge’s Mechanical Fancy and Organic 
Imagination” M. H. Abrams finds five 
propositions characteristic of the organic 
theory: “(1) The plant originates in a 
seed .... (2) The plant grows.... 
(3) Growing, the plant assimilates to its 
own substance the alien and diverse ele- 
ments of earth, air, light, and water .... 
(4) The plant evolves spontaneously 
from an internal source of energy .. . 
and organizes itself into its proper form 
. ... (5) The achieved structure of a 


'Coleridge’s Shakespearean Criticism, ed. 
Thomas M. Raysor (1930), I, 224. 

“Thoreau and the Organic Principle in 
Poetry,” PMLA, LIII (1939), 286-302; “The 
Organic Principle,” American Renaissance 
(1941), Ch. IV. 


Ford) forthcoming. His degrees are all from Harvard. 
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plant is an organic unity.”* Of these 
propositions, (4) and (5) apply to the 
pee ee work of art, the first reflect- 
ing Coleridge’s term “innate,” the second 
his emphasis on “fullness of develop- 
ment.” 

In his section “Walden: Craftsmanship 
vs. Technique” Matthiessen demonstrates 
the book’s innate form, how it “develops 
itself from within,” and concludes that 
Thoreau has mastered “the right order 
of the thing to be made, the right revela- 
tion of the material” (p. 175). But the 
scope of Matthiessen’s total argument 
does not allow him to explore fully the 
meaning of the term organic form for 
Walden. The truly organic form not 
only fulfills the inner needs of the ma- 
terial to be expressed, but fulfills it with 
a complexity and even multiplicity not 
attained by more artificial or conven- 
tional forms. Waiden demonstrates its 
organic nature by its multiple form; to 
examine this poy form more closely 
is to come to see Walden’s greatness as a 
complex yet integrated work of art. 

Walden also exemplifies Professor 
Abrams’s first three propositions. We 
may find the seeds of the book in Thor- 
eau’s early attachment to the pond and in 


*The Mirror and the Lamp (1953), pp. 171- 
174. 
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the fact that his resolution to live by it 
was expressed years before he could 
carry it out. We may see the book’s 
growth not only in the materials in the 
Journals but in the seven versions of the 
manuscript analyzed in J. Lyndon Shan- 
ley’s The Making of Walden (1957). 
And we may see, in even the most sum- 
mary list of Walden’s sources, what 
“alien and diverse elements” Thoreau 
has assimilated. 


We may consider the organic or mul- 
tiple form of the completed work of art 
—of the Walden that most general read- 
ers, who may have read neither the Jour- 
nals nor Professor Shanley’s reconstruc- 
tion, know — as texture and structure. 
Considering each of these in turn, we 
will find the complexity and multiplicity 
of organic form. We will find not a form 
but a set of forms, all of them innate in 
Coleridge’s sense, and all of them merg- 
ing to produce the one final form, the 
work itself. 

The texture of Walden, usually con- 
sidered under the general heading of 
Thoreau’s style, has been treated at some 
length by various commentators. Krutch, 
Cook, and Matthiessen especially have 
discussed Thoreau’s choice of words and 
the shape of his sentences, the basic ele- 
ments of style.* His characteristic rich- 
ness of allusion has been universally 
noted, especially by those studies which 
deal with his sources,* although the pre- 
cise rhetorical purpose and force of this 
richness have yet to be defined. And 
critics have begun to explore, though 
they have hardly exhausted, the sym- 
bolic complexity of Thoreau’s use of 
such recurring images and metaphors as 
sound, light, water, morning, the sun, 
the stars, and others.* This texture of 


‘Joseph Wood Krutch, Henry David 
Thoreau (1948), pp. 263-275; Reginald L. Cook, 
Passage to Walden (1949), pp. 212-231; Amer- 
ican Renaissance, pp. 83-99. 

‘See especially Fdith Seybold, Thoreau: the 
Quest and the Classics (1951), and Joseph 
Jones, Index to Walden (1955), 
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style, allusion, and symbol, with the 
range and force it gives Thoreau’s style 
and the demands it makes on the read- 
er’s whole sensibility, clearly grows or- 
ganically out of and fulfills Thoreau’s 
wish to wake his neighbors and readers 
up to how they were leading their lives 
and how they should lead them. Clearly, 
too, it does support the structure of 
Walden by providing what Lorch calls 
“a centrality of mood” (p. 292). But the 
real structure of Walden, that “har- 
monious relation of parts to the whole 
and of the whole to its parts” which 
Lorch, in the same passage, says Wal- 
den and A Week on the Concord and 
Merrimac Rivers lack, lies elsewhere. 


This real structure has been recog- 
nized by critics since Lorch but has not 
been fully analyzed. Matthiessen wishes 
more to prove that such a structure ex- 
ists than to examine it in any detail, 
confining his analysis to noting the re- 
lation and transitions between the in- 
dividual sections and noting the seasonal 
pattern, Thoreau’s “poem of the seasons 
or myth of the year” (p. 169). Krutch 
finds only that “the structural units are 
topical, the whole is actually an expo- 
sition rather than a narrative” (p. 95); 
Cook, that “there is a sense of compo- 
sitional effect . . . a harmony of the sep- 
arate objects in a total effect .. . a sense 
of the essential beauty of nature when 
realized as a composition” (p. 210). Only 
Shanley considers at any length the 
presence in Walden of a set of structural 
patterns, which he calls chronicle, topi- 
cal essay, and persuasive argument, and 
shows by a survey of the contents of the 


‘For sound see Sherman Paul, “The Wise 
Silence: Sound as Agency of Correspondence 
in Thoreau,” NEQ, XII (1949), 511-527; for 
spring and morning see John C. Broderick, 
“Imagery in Walden,” University of Texas 
Studies in English, XXXTII (1954), 80-89; for 
sun and natural rebirth see Stanley Edgar Hy- 
man, “Henry Thoreau in Our Time,” Atlantic 
Monthly, CLXXVIII (November 1946), 137- 
146, reprinted in Thoreau: A Century of Criti- 
cism, ed. Walter Harding (1954). 
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book both how these three patterns 
alternate and combine and how Thoreau 
revised and developed Walden to estab- 
lish them more firmly (pp. 76-82).” 


One cause of the unwillingness of 
some critics to recognize or admit that 
Walden has any real structure was un- 
doubtedly Thoreau’s own unwillingness 
to make things easy for the reader, his 
reluctance to have Walden require any- 
thing less than what he said all good 
reading should require, “the steady in- 
tention almost of the whole life.” We 
can see this reluctance in so slight a mat- 
ter as Walden’s lack of chapter numbers. 
The casual reader may choose to take 
this lack as Thoreau’s confession that the 
book is fragmentary, a mere collection 
of essays on several topics grouped 
around a central subject. But the athletic 
reader, to borrow Thoreau’s phrase, may 
see in the lack of numbers a hint, even 
a challenge, to ignore mere mechanical 
sequence and seek for some more elabo- 
rate and meaningful pattern of move- 
ment or movements. He will find them 
even on a first reading, but even more 
as he comes to feel on repeated readings 
the total shape and complexity of the 
structure of the book. 

First, Walden takes on, from Thor- 
eau’s arrangement of its sections, what 
we may call absolute form. That is to 
say, this arrangement has an overall 
shape and symmetry mainly separate 
from the specific content and function 
of each individual section. After a long 
introduction, these sections gather them- 
selves, for various purposes, in two 
groups roughly balanced around a longer 
central section, “The Ponds.” Each 


In “Resolution at Walden,” Accent, XII 
(1953), 101-113, and in The Shores of America 
(1958), pp. 293-353 (published after this article 
was written), Sherman Paul writes of spiritual 
autobiography and literary self-expression 
more than of artistic structure and effect, and 
writes more from Thoreau’s point of view than 
from the reader’s, but his discussion of 
Thoreau’s “fable of the renewal of life” (p. 
293) is detailed, thorough, and suggestive. 
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group anchors in a section especially es- 
sential to the point and purpose o the 
whole book, the first taking its start 
with “Where I Lived and What I Lived 
For,” the second coming to rest in Wal- 
den’s “Conclusion.” Whether we find 
this form analogous to the arching, multi- 
pathed rainbow, in whose “very abut- 
ment” Thoreau once stood, to “one arch 
at least over the darker gulf of ignorance 
which surrounds us,” or to the pure 

arabola of mathematics, clearly the 
ia does give a basic aesthetic satisfac- 
tion. And this form, with its hint of for- 
ward movement and of changing direc- 
tion, to this extent mirrors alden’s 


central purpose. 

Second, Walden has narrative move- 
ment. It takes the reader through a se- 
quence in time, and although Thoreau 
often moves outside the limits of his two 
years and two months at the pond and 
at the same time, for convenience and 
economy and for symbolic purposes, 
condenses the two years into one, he re- 
tains a basic, linear, chronological pat- 
tern. He sometimes expresses this pattern 
by alluding to the season, sometimes by 
citing the month and even at critical 
points the date. Thus, in spite of the ob- 
viously topical arrangement of the first 
half of the book and the obvious typi- 
cality of many of the activities Thoreau 
narrates, the basic chronology remains in 


* force and gives a second, vital shape to 


the book, vital because it reaffirms our 
faith in that healthy, deliberate progress 
of time organic to the world of nature 
but too often accelerated by man in his 
world beyond all due proportion. Thor- 
eau finds this organic time embodied 
everywhere in nature, and on this time, 
as we shall see, he bases his myth of spir- 
itual rebirth. 

Third, in Walden Thoreau is obviously 
trying not only to narrate the story of 
his sojourn at the pond but to present 
to the reader a body of information 
about the two worlds of man and of 
nature, information both useful and 
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meaningful. Thus, the sections of the 
book are so arranged as to give us facts 
in the right expository order, for impor- 
tant expository purposes. 

What makes “Economy” over twice 
as long as any other section of Walden 
is, more than anything else, its special 
expository purpose. In this, his opening, 
introductory section, Thoreau has to put 
forth much crucial information. The 
basic facts of his stay at the pond, many 
details about his way of life there that 
he will later treat more expansively and 
suggestively, information about his oa 
vious existence, practical advice on how 
to go about building a cabin—all this and 
more Thoreau gives to the reader, to in- 
form him and thereby to equip him to 
read further in Walden. Some of this 
information, no doubt, Thoreau in- 
tended ironically, to answer those per- 
tinent impertinent questions asked him 
by his more literal-minded neighbors. He 
has assumed some of his circumstantiality 
to suit the circumstantial minds of his 
questioners. But his “statistics,” as he 
says, do, “as they have a certain com- 
pleteness, have a certain value also.” For 
they give Walden, from the beginning, 
the actuality needed to make it a true 
reading of life, a grounding in expository 
detail to keep it from being, as some 
captious critics might complain, mere 
prophecy, mere poetry. 

“Where I Lived and What I Lived 
For” is one of the three pivotal sections 
of Walden, the other two being, as we 
have already seen, “The Ponds” and 
“Conclusion.” Thus its expository pur- 
pose, less vital to its force as literature 
than its rhetorical and mythic ones, is 
submerged within them. Yet Thoreau 
does, in the short opening part of the 
section, remind us with the story of his 

ast farm-hunting of some of the more 
iteral terms of his decision, characteris- 
tically complicated by his final “posses- 
sion” of each purchase. In the body of 
the section, in spite of the dominant note 
of rhetorical duliengs and of prepara- 
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tion for mythic adventure, he does com- 
plete his factual background and begins, 
in some small ways, to expose his central 
subject, to “burrow” for “reality.” 


The sections between “Where I Lived 
and What I Lived For” and “The Ponds” 
deal with six specific topics, each im- 
portant for our literal understanding of 
Walden. They tell us Thoreau’s main ac- 
tivities at Walden and the principles be- 
hind them. Now that we are fully aware 
of Thoreau’s basic situation, these sec- 
tions extend our knowledge in six 
important directions. “The Ponds” com- 
pletes Thoreau’s exposition of his typi- 
cal summer world and expands our 
information about the ponds into other 
seasons and other years, thereby prepar- 
ing us for the later sections. These later 
sections, between “The Ponds” and 
“Conclusion,” develop in several ways 
from the first half of the book. The 
take every chance offered by Walden’s 
narrative movement to treat again such 
earlier topics as Thoreau’s habits, his 
walks, his visitors, his animal neighbors, 
and even co-tenants, and the ever-pres- 
ent, ever-changing pond: all of them in 
the new context of the different seasons, 
especially winter; some of them, as in 
“Brute Neighbors,” with an intenser fo- 
cus gained from greater familiarity. 
Some topics, such as “Former Inhabi- 
tants,” are properly taken up now be- 
cause the special circumstances of winter 
life justify them. In all these ways, in 
short, Walden shows its expository or- 
der. 


To turn to Walden’s fourth and fifth 
patterns of movement, the rhetorical and 
the mythic, is to change modes of ex- 
pression radically. For narrative and ex- 

sition of essentially factual and auto- 
cement a matter, no matter how well 


ordered, belong to assertive, nonfic- 
tional prose; but rhetorical appeals and 
the creation of myth belong to imagina- 
tive prose. To put it another way, fac- 
tual narrative and exposition direct us 
centrifugally toward real experience; 
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rhetoric and myth direct us —, 
toward literary experience.* alden’s 
ordered narrative and expository move- 
ment we see and accept; to Walden’s 
ordered rhetorical and mythic movement 
we react and respond. 

As literary expression, moreover, Wal- 
den’s rhetoric and myth, as we shall see, 
relate closely to each other, far more 
closely than they relate to the expository 
and narrative patterns, or to the absolute 
form. They are almost two ways of 
looking at the same literary effect: one, 
the myth, the content of Walden’s 
meaning; one, the rhetoric, the means 
by which the verbal images, symbols, 
and gestures of the myth come to the 
reader. Yet both rhetoric and myth also 
grow organically out of the absolute 
form of Walden’s most basic shape and 
out of the progressive yet cyclical 
movement of its narrative and the literal, 
factual matter of its exposition. 


In “Economy” Thoreau catches our 
attention rhetorically by humbly stating 
that it is our curiosity he answers, that 
he speaks at our request and not his own 
insistence. He disarms us, too, by confess- 
ing freely and frankly his egotism and 
egoism. He appeals not to our dreams 
and impracticalities, he says, but to 
something much more stable, to our 
business sense, our, economy. Thereby, 
as well as by the immediate and con- 
tinuing appeal and challenge of his style 
itself, he at once gains a hold on our 
thoughts and feelings. Next, given this 
hold, he begins to vex us with problems. 
Much of the autobiography in “Econ- 
omy” challenges us by its novelty and 
by the ambiguous tone in which Thoreau 
presents it. Moreover, by treating so fully 
his own four necessities—Food, Shelter, 
Clothing, and Fuel—he not only queries 
our ordering of our material life but 


‘For this distinction I am indebted to Nor- 
throp Frye’s Anatomy of Criticism (1957), 
pp. 73-74. I should also like to acknowledge 
several helpful suggestions by Stephen E. 
Whicher. 
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attacks our materiality itself as false 
and unreal, thereby bringing us, though 
we may not yet realize it, already face 
to face with one of Walden’s essential 
meanings. Finally, by his apparent di- 
gression on philanthropy, Thoreau an- 
ticipates a fundamental objection to his 
whole way of life and to Walden and 
answers it before it can harm his pur- 
pose. 

Walden sets forth not one but two 
myths—of entry into nature and of re- 
birth through nature. In “Economy” 
Thoreau tells how he first entered the 
world of nature and hints of the rebirth 
to come. Not only is Thoreau’s initial 
move to the side of Walden Pond an es- 
sential step, but as he discusses how men 
should order their lives, he supports his 
myth by praising the natural against the 
possible. In his use of 
images of growth and of moulting and 
shedding and in his short description of 
the spring during which he built his 
cabin, a single paragraph that looks for- 
ward to Walden’s climax, Thoreau fore- 
shadows his myth of rebirth and regen- 
eration, which he and the reader can 
only re-enact after they have become as 
fully a part of nature as possible. At the 
same time, through such symbolic details 
as the materials for his cabin, Thoreau 
warns us that both myths are myth and 
not reality, that man must compromise 
and make adjustments, that he can com- 
mit himself to nature emotionally and 
even spiritually but never wholly. 


“Where I Lived and What I Lived 
For” sets the pattern for Walden’s rhe- 
torical and mythic movement. Thoreau 
recalls and reaffirms the challenging epi- 
graph of the title-page and more bluntly 
than elsewhere affirms his own position 
and comments critically on that of his 
readers—their desire for “news,” what 
“sleepers” they are. And as he describes 
his own “morning” life, Thoreau estab- 
lishes his two myths, of uniting with 
nature and through that union being 
spiritually reborn. 
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Not only do the six sections between 
“Where I Lived and What I Lived For” 
and “The Ponds,” as we saw, extend our 
knowledge in important directions, but 
by having various dialectic relations, both 
singly and in groups, to each other and 
to our own ideas, they further challenge 
and disturb our thinking. For pons 
taken as a group the first three, the ac- 
tivities of the private life, in their full- 
ness and richness contrast sharply with 
the second three, the activities of the 
public life. Taken in pairs, “Reading” 
contrasts with “Sounds,” “Solitude” with 
“Visitors,” and “The Bean-Field” with 
“The Village,” always significantly. Fur- 
thermore, not only does each of them in- 
variably upset our own thoughts on its 
subject, but each has a special rhetorical 
function. “Reading,” for example, shows 
how to give ourselves to Walden; “Soli- 
tude” under what conditions best to do 
so; and the ending of “The Village,” 
when Thoreau cries out that “wherever 


a man goes, men will pursue and paw 


him with their dirty institutions,” shows 
to what a desperate strait we have come, 
thereby completes our mental and spir- 
itual derangement, and makes us eager 
for the reassurance of ‘The Ponds.” 


Through these six essays, moreover, 
Thoreau brings his myth ‘of entry into 
nature ever closer to its fulfillment in 
“The Ponds.” The first three draw us 
more and more into nature from the 
world of man; in the second three, the 
point of view has reversed, and we are 
now within nature, looking back at the 
world of man from a further and further 
remove. As our involvement in the world 
of nature increases, so do Thoreau’s 
promises and prophecies of the natural 
evcle of rebirth and renewal. The image 
of the silent and secret growth of sum- 
mer recurs, and climaxes in “The Bean- 
Field” in Thoreau’s own parable of the 
sower and the seed. At the end of “Soli- 
tude,” Thoreau invokes and hymns the 
climactic images of the two myths of 
Walden by calling for a “draught of un- 
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diluted morning air” from that Hebe of 
whom he says, “wherever she came it 
was spring.” 

“The Ponds” is the central, crucial, 
pivotal section of Walden. Its length ~~. 
gests this; its contents confirm it. In 
reading “The Ponds” we feel Walden’s 
five patterned movements even more in- 
tensely than elsewhere in the book. As 
we have seen, “The Ponds” is the key- 
stone of the arch of Walden’s absolute 
form. Also, it marks a major stage in 
Walden’s narrative movement, and it 
reflects that movement in little, display- 
ing within itself Thoreau’s double chron- 
ology of compression into one year and 
extension far beyond two. It completes 
the first half of Walden’s exposition and 
makes an important transition to the sec- 
ond half. It does more than this, however. 
By inviting us to think poetically and 
imaginatively, rather than logically and 
dialectically, it frees us from the chal- 
lenge and controversy of the first half of 
the book and admits us into Thoreau’s 
innermost, most secret confidence as the 
earliest sections never seemed to do. 
Finally, as we respond poetically and 
imaginatively to “The Ponds,” we are 
immersed as fully in the world of na- 
ture as we are ever to be, thereby com- 
pleting Thoreau’s first myth, and are 
symbolically baptized and purified and 
thereby made ready to re-enact Thor- 
eau’s second myth, of seasonal change, 
with him. Symbolically, too, “The 
Ponds” tells us, in our seasonal renewal, 
to shun the muddy, impure shallows, to 
seek the clear, deep, solitary life, a life 
cleansed by regular change, and reflect- 
ing heaven. 

Thus, after “The Ponds,” not only 
have the context and content of Thor- 
eau’s exposition changed, but the tone of 
his rhetorical appeal as well. He has 
subtly adopted a new manner to suit 
the second half of his and the reader’s 
journey together. Often he seems more 
generous and less demanding, for he and 
the reader are now one in purpose, and 
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we share his thoughts rather than being 
tested by them. At times, even—“Higher 
Laws” for example—he now dares admit 
to personal crotchets and whims that hu- 
manize his ideals without marring them. 
In the winter sections, his tone grows 
quieter and more private yet, as if, forced 
by Thoreau’s isolation to abandon his 
actual presence, we have retreated with- 
in his mind and there listen to his sym- 
bolic telling and enacting of his myth 
of spiritual sleep or death followed by 
the miraculous rebirth or reawakening 
of spring, at which time the tone of the 
rhetoric passes out of revery, and rises 
swiftly to affirmation and exultation. 


This myth of rebirth, long = 
and made manifest in these final sections, 
is Walden’s most important literary 
statement. To trace this myth, by re- 
sponding poetically and imaginatively to 
the formal, narrative, expository, and 
especially the rhetorical movement of the 
second half of Walden, is to read Walden 
fully as a work of literature. Now that 
we have entered fully into nature by 
way of the first half of Walden, now that 
our imaginations are stimulated and sym- 
bolically consecrated by “The Ponds,” 
we are ready to do this. 

Thoreau begins his myth with the 
opening section of “Baker Farm,” his re- 
ligious communion with and consecra- 
tion by nature. After thus affirming his 
priesthood, Thoreau offers the example 
of John Field the Irishman, which must 
be read as a parable of the need of all 
Thoreau’s readers for talaria for their 
“wading webbed bog-trotting feet” rath- 
er than as Thoreau’s serious solution to 
Concord’s Irish problem—although, char- 
acteristically, Thoreau’s “poetic” recom- 
mendations seem more realistic on second 
glance than does John Field’s present 
reality. Through this parable Thoreau 
asserts the need for spiritual regen- 
eration, for moral rebirth. In “Higher 
Laws,” just as bathing in the pond 
cleansed more than physically, so does 
the gradual renunciation of a mere phys- 
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ical tasting of and feeding on natural 
life lead to a further betterment not just 
physical but moral, not just of the body 
but of the imagination, a betterment by 
laws “higher” in several senses. And at 
the end, Thoreau offers a second, re- 
inforcing parable, this time of John 
Farmer, who heard the flute of Pan- 
Thoreau leading him “to let his mind 
descend into his body and redeem it.” 

With “Brute Neighbors” come, as the 
fulfillment of Thoreau’s refusal to prey 
any longer on natural life, what are for 
most readers the richest and most inti- 
mate moments of his life in nature, each 
of them a further source of moral edu- 
cation and a rite of communion. By such 
episodes, and especially by the mysterious 
and intensely empathetic final encounter 
with the loon and the god of the loon, 
the mind is fed with matter for it in 
turn to feed on during the long winter 
quiescence before rebirth in spring. Now, 
too, it is the fall days of October in 
Walden’s narrative movement, and we 
feel the center of interest turn in toward 
the silence and night and death of win- 
ver. 

The winter sections, from ‘House- 
Warming” through “The Pond in Win- 
ter,” prepare directly and ea 
for Thoreau’s “Spring” and for the read- 
er’s. To trace their symbolism in detail 
would make an explication as long as 
Walden itself, and for the aware reader 
Walden is its own explication. But the 
main patterns can be noted. The fires of 
“House-Warming” burn “both within 
my house and within my breast” to keep 
the cabined spirit alive through the sym- 
bolic death of winter, a death whose 
meaning is only intensified by our know- 
ing how easily “a little colder Friday or 
greater snow” could turn symbol to 
reality. This winter death and the prom- 
ise of spring parallel the real deaths ( and 
failures) of Walden’s “Former Inhabit- 
ants” and the spring lilacs growing out 
of the abandoned cellars of Breed, Col. 
Quoil, and the rest. Thoreau’s “Winter 
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Visitors” are those best suited for such 
a time of isolation and renewal, farmer, 
ows philosopher, and, above all, “the 
isitor who never comes.” The quiet 
discussion of “Winter Animals” not only 
reminds us of the life also continuing 
around Thoreau but at the same time 
marks the low point of the mythic cycle, 
of the curve of lessening and then re- 
surging moral and spiritual intensity. 
“The Pond in Winter,” the last and most 
important of the winter sections, reas- 
serts and reaffirms, within the context of 
winter’s stasis and with all the difference 
this implies, the poetic and imaginative 
demands of Walden’s pivotal “The 
Ponds”; it shows once again “that this 
pe was made deep and pure for a sym- 
ol”; and it ends with parallel visions 
of the coming of spring to Walden and 
of Thoreau’s symbolic meeting with 
“the servant of the Brahmin, priest of 
Brahma and Vishnu and Indra,” a meet- 
ing which expands into a vision of uni- 
versal purification and consecration. 

With “Spring,” in style, image, al- 
lusion, and theme the most insistently 
symbolic of all Walden’s sections, the 
myth is fulfilled, the rite is enacted. 
“Walden was dead and is alive again,” 
and so likewise is the soul of man on 
that symbolic “spring morning” that 
fuses Walden’s two dominant images 
into a moment of forgiveness and re- 
newal. 

Walden’s “Conclusion” is, as we have 
seen, the further abutment of the arch 
of formal structure. Apart from this, it 
is, as Suits its purpose, no real conclusion 
at all but rather, to re-phrase another 
literary moralist, a conclusion in which 
everything is begun, in short, the near 
abutment of an even higher and firmer 
arch. For although Thoreau does end his 
narrative, he makes us even more aware 
that he has gone on to live “several 
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more lives.” His exposition suddenly 
shows us “new continents and worlds” 
and makes clear that Walden has always 
been not a program but a parable, not 
a way of life but only one man’s way of 
leading life rightly. By his rhetoric he 
once more challenges us, this time hope- 
fully and affirmatively, to put founda- 
tions under our castles in the air, and 
leaves us on a rising note. Finally, by 
such images as the sea journey and such 
stories as that of the artist of Kouroo, 
Thoreau suggests new myths through 
which we may inform our lives, and by 
others, such as the fable of the “strong 
and beautiful bug” or the image of the 
sun that is but a “morning star,” he re- 
illumines Walden’s main literary state- 
ment. 

To sum up, Walden has organic struc- 
ture—a patterned movement that is for- 
mal, narrative, expository, rhetorical, 
and above all, mythic. The careful and 
responding reader of Walden feels these 
patterns of movement, at places some 
more intensely than others, at crucial 
places all united as one, working togeth- 
er to further Thoreau’s intent to revive 
and re-form his reader’s mind. Walden’s 
straight narrative chronology carries the 
reader naturally from one stage of ex- 
position to the next: moving in time, he 
grows in knowledge. And as Walden, 
rhetorically heightened and imaginative- 
ly ordered and intensified, becomes lit- 
erature, narrative in turn becomes ritual, 
and knowledge revelation; and the sum 
of these becomes myth, the ultimate lit- 
erary experience, still contained within 
the arch of absolute form. Thus, when 
the reader has finished Walden, for the 
first time or the fiftieth, he has moved 
with Thoreau through this fivefold or- 
ganic structure. He has expected and had 
his expectations fulfilled. He has traveled 
much in Walden. 
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The Care and Feeding of 
English Departments 


CHARLES A. FENTON 


A professor at Duke, Dr. Fenton took all his degrees at Yale and taught there 

for ten years. He is ‘the author of The Apprenticeship of Ernest Hemingway, 

the biography of Stephen Vincent Benét, articles on writing and writers, and 
several short stories. 


There are a number of American 
institutions which are always placed 
among the chronically ailing. Each year 
we look for the collapse of the Broad- 
way theater and the Washington Sena- 
tors; every four years we wonder if 
the spurious claims of Estes Kefauver 
will again be honored in a presiden- 
tial campaign. Now another sanctified 
American institution seems to have been 
assigned the permanent role of fabu- 
lous invalid. Mourners have appeared 
who regretfully pronounce last rites over 
the study of English literature in the 
United States. Departments of English 
are being cited as on their last legs. 

Lionel Trilling, himself a professor of 
English at Columbia and an ornament 
of Anglo-American literary scholarship, 
recently published a diagnosis of the 
prevailing situation of English literature 
in American colleges so melancholy that 
it can only be termed an elegy. “Louis 
B. Wr ight, Director of the Folger Shake- 


‘speare Library and a formidable Ameri- 


can man of letters, told a Commencement 
audience last June that current principles 
of literary criticism are so pernicious 
that they prelude the certain extinction 
of Departments of English.’ Here and 
there, to be sure, a university adminis- 
trator must have sniffed expectantly. 


‘Lionel Trilling, “English Literature and 
American Education,” Sewanee Review, LX VI 
(Summer 1958), 364-381. Dr. Wright’s remarks 
were quoted in news stories about the Com- 
mencement exercises. 


English Departments, with their enor- 
mous staffs, massive budgets, and in- 
terminable problems of promotion, have 
wearied many a campus sean 


One wonders, however, how much 
substance there is in the professorial 
wind of Drs. Trilling and Wright. Are 
Departments of English to follow the 
Departments of Greek and Latin into 
an academic graveyard? Will Depart- 
ments of English, those traditional sanc- 
tuaries of the co-ed in search of a husband 
and her suitor in search of a gut course, 
disappear abruptly, leaving behind no 
trace but an occasional Dean of Men or 
Vice President in-charge-of Public Re- 
lations? 


One doubts it. English Departments 
may rot, one concludes, but they will not 
expire. They have built-in advantages 
which Departments of Greek and Latin 
never enjoyed in this country. Their 
hierarchal strength is awesome; they 
have been for innumerable generations 
an ever-replenished reservoir for new 
deans and presidents, drawn in large 
part from assistant professors of English 
who did not publish but who would not 
perish. Freshman and often sophomore 
courses in English are a fixed require- 
ment for almost all collegiate degrees. 
American parents regard the offerings 
of English Departments as necessities 
for Junior’s cultural housebreaking. Why 
then, if they enjoy such protection and 
appeal, should there be this current 
preparation of obsequies? 
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One reason is certainly the new lustre 
of the natural sciences. ‘I he career oppor- 
tunities and rewards, to say nothing of 
the patriotic appeal to defense-minded 
young men and women, are substantial 
and immediate. Scholarships and fellow- 
ships in the sciences are at this moment 
infrnitely more plentiful than in the 
humanities; a bright kid with a gift for 
physics is as abundantly and shamelessly 
recruited as a promising fullback. 

Another reason is probably the voca- 
tional rigidity of a degree in English. 
“What can I do with it except teach 
English?” the undergraduate inquires 
belligerently. The candid English instruc- 
tor has only the twin alternatives of a 
coarse suggestion or a bleak affirmative. 
Save in a few of our most ancient uni- 
versities and most august liberal arts 
colleges, the teaching of undergraduate 
English courses has not been a desirable 
teaching assignment nor one likely to 
win the young instructor raises and 
tenure. The prestige continues to belong, 
insanely, to the graduate courses, re- 
markable for their inept and despotic 
teaching practices; the conscientious 
undergraduate teacher of English has 
regularly been passed over for promotion 
or dealt off in the winter trading to a 
lesser institution. 

Undergraduates quite naturally seek 
the provocative teacher, whom of recent 
years they have found as regularly in 
the social sciences as in English. English 
Departments are perennially a vocational 
paradox. The chemist is a trained tech- 
nician. He is what he teaches; he is a 
chemist. The sociologist is fully capable 
of professional work in the field. Only 
the English teacher, with rare exceptions, 
has not practiced regularly what he 
teaches. He has traditionally been a great 
reader of books, but not a writer of them. 
He has more often than not been a drill- 
master rather than a man of letters. He 
has often seemed to the undergraduate 
the stereotype of the man who teaches 
because he cannot do. This too has 
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chilled the prospective student of English 
literature in a pragmatic society. 

The thwarted creativity of English pro- 
fessors is psychically reflected, one con- 
cludes, in the bitter relationships within 
most English Departments; an academic 
observer is hard put to locate any other 
Department which contains more small 
wounds and more aggrieved members 
who must never under any circumstances 
be invited to parties attended by certain 
other departmental colleagues. The am- 
bitious apprentice to literary scholarship 
and criticism has also to be mindful that 
the doctoral degree in English has been 
evaded without apparent loss by Ameri- 
can men of letters and scholars as dis- 
tinguished and productive as George 
Lyman Kittredge, Van Wyck Brooks, 
Edmund Wilson, R. P. Blackmur, Ber- 
nard DeVoto, Robert Penn Warren, 
Malcolm Cowley, and Howard Mumford 
Jones. 

An even more pressing reason for the 
decline of British literary study in the 
United States, I think, is certainly the 
new strength of American literature as 
an academic course of study. The nation- 
al literature is no longer the Cinderella 
of the English Departments, suitable for 
the large, popular undergraduate course 
but banished when the academic bocty 
of promotions and endowed chairs 1s 
divided up. During the past fifteen or 
twenty years, for example, the chair- 
manships of an extraordinary number of 
English Departments—California, Brown, 
Vanderbilt, NYU, Tulane, Nebraska, 
Yale, Bowdoin, UCLA, Virginia, Dart- 
mouth, Wesleyan, Iowa State, Swarth- 
more, North Carolina, Wellesley, Duke, 
Trinity, Baylor, Chicago—have fallen into 
the hands of professors of American 
literature at various times and for various 
periods. This would have been unthink- 
able as recently as a quarter of a century 
ago; there were relatively few professors 
of American literature in 1935, and those 
few were rarely regarded as eligible for 
departmental leadership. 
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The number of graduate students 
whose chosen field of concentration is 
American literature has now become an 
embarrassment to many Departments of 
The graduate faculties—heavily 
in-bred with philologists and experts on 
Beowulf or Piers Plowman, or the Faerie 
Queen, or the Dunciad—are often ill- 
equipped to deal with students eager for 
Hawthorne and Melville and Hart Crane 
and Faulkner. New appointments in 
American literature have become neces- 
sary in order to provide trained 
supervisors for Ph.D. dissertations; the 
numerical relationship of professors of 
American literature to professors of Eng- 
lish literature, within a single English 
Department, is becoming bizarre in its 
imminent equality. 

The mass defection of students away 
from the former jewels of literary study 
in this country—Spenser, Milton, the Res- 
toration drama, the eighteenth century— 
and into American literature courses has 
been accompanied by the parallel mag- 
netism of new programs in areas known 
variously as American Civilization and 
American Studies. Students who were 
formerly restricted to English Depart- 
ments because of an absence of literary 
alternatives have had available to them 
since World War II a whole new field 
of academic instruction, staffed by well- 
trained young men under the leadership 
of a handful of distinguished older 
scholars of emancipated tastes and dura- 
ble values. Ill-tempered professors of 
British literature, pressed by their col- 
leagues in American literature to revise 
the syllabus in realistic response to the 
new pressures, have sometimes challenged 
their associates to splinter off into these 
American Studies programs, where the 
splintering has occurred, in response to 
the bitter invitation, it has invariably 
taken with it a good part of both 
the student membership and the faculty 
vitality. Scholars of American literature, 
long on the defensive about our national 
literature and persistently barred from 
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publication in the literary learned jour- 
nals, are enjoying a discreet revenge. 


Their revenge is short-sighted, it seems 
to me, if it is accompanied by a willing- 
ness to permit English Departments to 
wither into appendages of American 
literature or into mere service programs 
for freshman courses in verbal com- 
munication or the training of high 
school English teachers. Tiresome and 
provincial as the English Departments of 
this country have frequently been during 
the a half century, servile in their 
Anglophilia and sterile and repetitive 
in much of their own scholarship, the 
fact nevertheless remains, to put it in 
a way least calculated to please the pro- 
fessors of English, that a firm apparatus 
of instruction in English literature is 
essential for the training of teachers and 
scholars of American literature. 


It would be a professional catastrophe 
if graduate students in American litera- 
ture were allowed to complete their 
training without a coherent base of in- 
struction in British literature. Only in 
the twentieth century, and not always 
then, have American writers completed 
their novels and poems with a serene 
confidence in the existence of a solid 
tradition and continuity of American 
letters. Throughout the nineteenth cen- 
tury—still, and rightly, the major area 
of American literary scholarship—Ameri- 
can writers were mindful of their Eng- 
lish models as their vocational betters. 
Not for nothing was Bryant called the 
American Wordsworth and Cooper the 
American Scott. 

Teachers and scholars of American 
literature must therefore have available 
to them the rigorous sequence of British 
literary history and achievement and 
practice. If the proportion must be real- 
istically adjusted to allow additional 
courses in our lengthening national litera- 
ture, a generation of teachers and scholars 
should nevertheless not be permitted to 
develop who are ignorant of or super- 
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ficially acquainted with our literature’s 
major origins. 

The appeal of American Civilization 
programs is a luminous and meaningful 
one, offering as they do the intellectual 
excitement of cross-departmental tech- 
niques and ideas. As a program of 
general education the American Civili- 
zation curriculum has few equals at the 
undergraduate level. For the energetic 
scholar it offers a challenging and fruit- 
ful source for new projects. Here again, 
however, the prospective teacher of 
literature, unless literature is to be com- 
pletely taught from now on as a cultural 
artifact rather than artistic achievement, 
is apt to become, without training in the 
English Departments, an anthropologist 
rather than a literary interpreter. 

The obligation of English Departments 
to preserve their traditional leadership in 
the humanities, and to maintain a decent 
equilibrium with the sciences, is an im- 
mense one. It is not fullfilled by the 
sullen belittlement of the tangible ac- 
complishment and appeal of American 
literature, nor by a retreat to the well- 
fortified strongholds of linguistics and 
minor British writers of the eighteenth 
and nineteenth centuries. Professors and 
students of American literature have an 
equal responsibility in this realignment 
of English Department aspiration. A good 
deal of the presentation and exploration 
of American literature now Ticieunen 
crazily between the unrealistic extremes 
of a socio-political approach on the one 
hand, following the lead of Parrington, 
and on the other hand a solemn exegesis 
of a handful of sacred texts—Hawthorne, 
Melville, James, Faulkner—which is 
equally unbalanced in its distortion of 
the actualities of literary composition and 
sound pedagogy. Nor is this the moment 
for arrogance or ignorant chauvinism 
among scholars of American literature. 
There is already a new kind of 
vincialism in some of the scholarly and 
critical aggrandizement of twentieth- 
century American literary achievement. 
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What is most clear, in fact, is that a num- 
ber of reforms are necessary in the man- 
agement and objectives of most English 
Departments. 

The material hardships and professional 
degradation of the average young instruc- 
tor or assistant professor i in most English 
Departments, for example, are notorious. 
The broad base of these junior ranks, 
ill-paid and condemned to the elementary 
courses, is not made more habitable by 
an upper hierarchy which too often has 
hoarded its privileges and ignored the 
responsibilities of guild loy alties. Clearly 
the dirty work will always be done by 
the juniors; clearly there ‘will always be 
prerogatives of seniority. This does not 
prevent the modest redistribution of ad- 
vanced undergraduate courses, and grad- 
uate courses as well, among energetic 
younger men, nor does it require that 
senior professors should withhold re- 
sponsibility from experienced colleagues 
in their thirties who are unaccountably 
regarded as feckless youngsters. These 
are the horrors of any hierarchal system 
—the military is a sound parallel—and 
any Department i in all American universi- 
ties can provide its illustrations of such 
wasteful inequities. The inanities of 
tenure, with its invitation to mediocrity 
and torpor, are shared by all academic 
disgjplines. English Departments, how- 
ever, by reason of their size and the 
vast number of their elementary courses, 
to say nothing of the difficulties of pro- 
ducing and evaluating literary scholar- 
ship, are particularly conspicuous in all 
these abuses. 

The shocking practice of employing 
first- and second-year graduate students 
as part-time instructors in the freshman 
classes, begun in the large state univer- 
sities and now widely imitated by many 
otherwise reputable private universities, 
has no worst offender than the English 
Department. Such a system has no bene- 
ficiaries; each partner to the system is 
instead a certain loser. The graduate 
student is deprived of the opportunity 
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to complete his professional training at 
a reasonable pace and with proper time 
for his interneship. The freshman is ex- 
posed to perfunctory teaching by con- 
scientious but over-extended instructors. 
The Department itself suffers because of 
the deterioration of graduate student 
performance and freshman morale. The 
university budget-makers, to be sure, 
thrive briefly. They are enabled by what 
is in effect the use of sweated, untrained 
personnel to pay wages far below those 
of the competitive market. Even this, 
however, is —* a boomerang advan- 
tage in the light of the other diminish- 
ments of standards. 

A plausible argument can even be made 
that at the present time there is no ade- 
quate training for graduate students in 
most English Departments as regards the 
fundamentals of the profession which 
they propose to serve as teachers and 
interpreters. It is a rare English Depart- 
ment which offers any kind of instruc- 
tion in the practice of literature as a 
profession either in England in the past 
or in the United States now. A great 
deal of new information is now at hand— 
supplied in large part by other disciplines 
—about the creative process of literary 
artists, but you will not hear much 
mention of it in the English seminars, 
where textual emendation is still a 
priestly role. Nor do English Depart- 
ments concern themselves with the voca- 
tional problems of writing fiction for a 
particular market, nor the merchandising 
of that same fiction, nor the role of the 
publishing houses and editors and literary 
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agents, nor the nature of popular taste 
in a democracy, nor the reading habits 
of the various audiences of the various 
writers whose work is being studied. 

Students of American literature in 
particular, if they are to remain within 
the English Departments where a portion 
of them properly belong, must be re- 
prieved from the meaningless and antique 
requirements in the medieval history of 
the Anglo-Saxon language. Adequate 
courses in colonial American literature, 
still neglected in most of our major uni- 
versities, must be added to the cur- 
riculum. Few English Departments 
concern themselves with giving instruc- 
tion to graduate students in how to 
present material or how to handle class- 
room procedure. Instead the English 
Departments—and most Departments in 
the humanities—still cling piously to the 
ludicrous and lazy notion that good 
teachers are born, not made. 

Dissertations on living or recently dead 
authors must be allowed without reserva- 
tion to qualified doctoral candidates. The 
dreary gibes about the two major living 
American poets—Eliot and Auden—being 
Englishmen have been overworked and 
in fact can no longer be demonstrated. 
The cracks about American literature— 
Is there an American literature?—de- 
livered in those bloody awful accents 
learned during an Oxford summer or a 
sabbatical in the British Museum, are 
whistles in the dark. It’s time for English 
Departments to borrow their strategy 
from the politicians. If you can’t lick 
them, join them. 
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The Possibilities of Christian Tragedy 


SCHWARTZ 


Dr. Schwartz, an assistant professor at Notre Dame, holds degrees from N.Y.U., 
Chicago, and Stanford. His “Detachment and Tragic Effect” appeared in College 
English in December 1956. 


Are Christianity and tragedy really in- 
compatible with each other? Critics as 
different in outlook as A. C. Bradley and 
I. A. Richards have said so, and no one, 
to my knowledge, has challenged so 
authoritatively sanctioned an opinion. Yet 
the question is still alive, for there are 
recurrent discussions of it in print.’ Pro- 
fessor Crane has glanced at A oa matter— 
only to rule it out of bounds. It involves, 
he says (The Languages of Criticism and 
the Structure of Poetry, 1953, p. 37), 
“a pseudo-issue, one which is made to 
look like an issue of fact but which 
really has no identifiable reference out- 
side the game of dialectical counters in 
which it has arisen.” Those who feel that 
the problem is real will not be satisfied 
with such a solution. Granted that the 
approach to the problem has hitherto 


‘See, for example, E. I. Watkin, Poets and 
Mystics (1953), 42-47; and Laurence 
Michel, “The Possibility of a Christian Trag- 
edy,” Thought, XXXI (Autumn 1956), 403- 
428. A recent book of essays on The Tragic 
Vision and the Christian Faith (ed. Nathan A. 
Scott, Jr., 1957) is not, as it promises to be, 
concerned with our subject. ae for the 
essay on Shakespearean Tragedy - Roy Bat- 
tenhouse, none of the essays considers tragedy 
as a dramatic genre. They are concerned 
rather with what the authors take to be a gen- 
eral view of life implicit in tragic drama and 
many other forms, which goes by the name of 
“the tragic vision.” The point of the Batten- 
house essay seems to be that there are many 
Biblical analogues in Shakespeare’s plays, many 
as yet undiscovered. 

In an even more recent book (The Vision of 
Tragedy, 1959), Richard B. Sewall seems to 
stand on both sides of the question. At one 
point (pp. 156-157) he agrees with Michel that 
“the incompatibility of tragedy and Chris- 
tianity is inescapable,” and goes on to say that 


been “unreal,” the problem itself is still 
there. 


Crane himself (pp. 23-25) distinguishes 
two basic modes of critical procedure 
and thus provides a means of formulating 
our problem in terms which make it 
accessible to real solution. The “abstract” 
mode begins typically with some hypo- 
thesis about literature or nature or men, 
and then discusses particular works in 
terms of this hypothesis. The “matter- 
of-fact” method, on the other hand, 
begins with the “fact” of some actual 
literary form and attempts to reason back 
to the necessary causes of such a work 
and to the causes of its excellence or 
imperfection. Of the latter method Aris- 
totle is, of course, the founder and chief 
exemplar. 


Now attempts to deal with our prob- 
lem have usually proceeded by way of 
the “abstract” method, and Crane is 
right, I think, in suggesting that, so 
conceived, the problem admits only of 
an irrelevant solution. That is, if one 


he uses the term “Christian tragedy” only as 
a “useful way of referring to tragedy written 
in the Christian era which bears the mark of 
Christian thought and feeling, however short 
it falls (and to be tragedy, it always does) of 
the doctrines of the Church.” Elsewhere (p. 
53), however, Sewall seems to approach my 
own position: “Instead of — tragedy, or 
taking man in one leap of faith ‘beyond trag- 
edy,’ Christianity in actual practice, historically, 
has provided a matrix out of which has come, 
since the beginnings of the Renaissance, a 
prodigious amount of tragic expression, not 
only in literature but in painting, sculpture, 
and music.” From this last phrase it is apparent 
that Sewall does not think of tragedy as a de- 
terminate dramatic genre. The issue therefore 
can never, I think, be precisely joined. 
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conceives the problem as involving a 
relation between two abstract essences 
(“Tragedy” and “Christianity”), then 
the problem is merely logical, its solution 
depending merely on the working out of 
the logical relations between the two 
concepts. If, however, we formulate the 
problem in “factual” terms, the problem 
and its solution become quite different. 
Thus: Will a spectator who believes what 
Christians have traditionally believed 
respond to actual tragedies in the same 
way as a non-Christian spectator, or not? 

Or, appropriating Aristotle’s definition, 
we may define a Christian tragedy as 
a dramatic imitation of a serious and 
complete action, explicitly ordered with 
respect to Christian moral-religious prin- 
ciple. (We cannot yet include in our 
definition Aristotle’s final cause—arousal 
and purgation of pity and fear—because 
this is precisely what remains to be de- 
cided.) Our problem then is: Can a 
Christian tragedy arouse and purge pity 
and fear? 

To these questions E. I. Watkin (Poets 
and Mystics, pp. 42-43) has answered an 
unqualified “no.” Tragedy, he says, 
involves the tragic conflict, and the tragic 
conflict in turn involves the presuppositions 
of a non-religious interpretation of life. 
For the tragic conflict is a conflict between 
values, and a waste of values, as seen from 
the natural, purely human and subreligious 
standpoint . . . . It depends on acceptance 
of the values presented in human experi- 
ence, whether positive or negative, as they 
are valued by the natural man, from his 
purely human and earthly standpoint, and 
therefore, implies ignorance of their abso- 
lute, their real value. Did we see clearly the 
real value, the value for eternity of the ob- 
jects of human desire or aversion, or human 
love or human hate, we could no longer 
share the joy and sorrow, and therefore 
could not enter into the tragic conflict of 
those who accept them at their apparent 
value. 


I think that Watkin begs the question 
at issue here in two ways: (1) by assum- 


ing that a Christian habitually sees and 
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feels things under the aspect of eternity, 
and (2) by assuming that the capacity so 
to see and feel things precludes the 


‘capacity to respond to them at their 


natural value. Both assumptions involve 
a confusion of logical relations with 
psychological “facts.” 

Does the Christian habitually respond 
to things in terms of final ends? We are 
speaking, as we must in questions of this 
sort, of the “mass” of men, those who, 
according to Aristotle, are neither very 
good nor very bad. For the saint, perhaps, 
purely human values dissolve in the highe 
of the good that transcends them. But 
such detachment is hardly possible for 
the normative Christian, particularly 
when he is engaged in a serious drama. 
Claudio’s response to death is, I think, 
typical and normative. The Duke and 
Isabella have told him how to die. He 
knows how. But his fear remains: “Ay, 
but to die, and go we know not where; 
To lie in cold obstruction and to 

Watkin’s second assumption also in- 
volves a view of human psychology at 
variance with common experience. It is, 
I think, entirely possible for one to 
respond to things at their natural value 
while — clearly their value for eter- 
nity. “Wisdom”—knowing the causes and 
ends of things—clarifies, rather than blurs, 
one’s perception of the purely natural. 
The little wisdom that comes to us 
merely through the accretion of age does 
not render us incapable of understanding 
the passions of the young. Such wisdom 
helps us to understand passion better, 
indeed, than those possessed by it. Nor 
does such wisdom inhibit our thy 
for the sufferer. It is the old who know 
best what the young feel and who offer 
them the sincerest compassion. The anal- 
ogy is, I think, a fair one, for religious 
wisdom is, after all, a kind of wisdom, 
and we are speaking of its possession by 
human beings. 

To ee the effect of a particular 
tragedy on a Christian spectator, we 
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might begin with Oedipus Tyrannos, a 
non-Christian tragedy whose power will 
hardly be questioned. Our Christian 
spectator, according to Watkin, will not 
be moved to pity and fear by Oedipus 
because he cannot see life on the same 
terms as its protagonist. But. the point 
to be insisted upon—the one Watkin 
misses—is that Oedipus sees life in terms 
of universally experienced realities. 

Oedipus (and any normal spectator) 
suffers and perceives the fallibility of 
even the finest human intelligence be- 
fore the inscrutable complexity of life. 
Oedipus comes to know Man’s awful 
ignorance of consequences in his best- 
intended acts. This 1s the beast that lies 
in ambush for the brilliant and confident 
Oedipus—and this is the beast that lurks 
in all our jungles. It is surely no dis- 
paragement of Christianity to say that 
Christians may share Oedipus’s view of 
the evils that befall him, to assume, in 
short, that they possess human feelings. 

Christianity may endow human nature 
with potentialities it did not before 
possess; but it cannot transform human 
nature, and no theologian, so far as I 
know, has ever claimed that it can. 


Turning now to Christian tragedy 
proper, we find Marlowe’s Dr. Faustus 
ready to hand. And, since the Christian 
ought to see life on the same terms as 
Faustus, we might expect Watkin to 
admit the play’s tragic power. No, says 
Watkin (p. 47), even Dr. Faustus can- 
not be tragic, because “if we once see 
that the highest value is . . . the most real 
Reality, we see that a man can miss it 
only by his own freely willed fault, and 
miss it in the precise measure of his free 
rejection.” This seems to mean, in our 
own terms, that the Christian cannot 
identify himself with Dr. Faustus and 
will therefore not feel fear for him. But 
is not Watkin’s supposititious Christian 
grievously prone to Pride? One might 
suppose that the Christian would rather 
think that there but for the grace of 
God goes he. 
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The problem that chiefly faces us in 
Dr. Faustus is the arousal of pity rather 
than fear. For if pity is aroused by un- 
deserved misfortune, and if, for the 
Christian, Faustus eminently deserves 
damnation, then the arousal of pity really 
appears to be impossible. The point I 
would make here is this: whatever a 
Christian may believe about Faustus’s 
damnation, he will not feel that it is 
wholly deserved. This is so because, to 
the “natural” mind, infinite punishment 
always seems in excess of apparently 
finite acts; or, more simply, because of 
the abiding mysteriousness of human sin 
and divine retribution. That Christians 
can pity the damned is attested by our 
response to the famous Paolo and Fran- 
cesca episode of the Inferno. The tragic 
power of the episode i is, in part, a con- 
sequence of our intense awareness of 
the lovers’ infinite loss. Dante, in his 
own “person, ” so instructs us when, 
after hearing the lovers’ story, he faints 

“as though I were dying; and fell, as a 
dead body falls.” 

Despite the magnificence of certain 
scenes, Dr. Faustus does not achieve the 

ower of our greatest tragedies. But this 
is not a result of Faustus’s salvation be- 
ing brought explicitly into question; it 
is rather a consequence of his scanted 
characterization. He impresses us at 
times as an allegorical figure and can- 
not, as bey elicit our full sympathy. As 

” Dr. Faustus is, therefore, incon- 
ys for, though it suggests the. 
possibility of Christian tragedy, the pos- 
sibility is not realized. 

It is, I think, in Shakespeare’s Hamlet 
that the case for Christian tragedy is 
most convincingly made. The play meets 
our definition of the type squarely: its 
action turns on Christian moral- religious 
principle in a way that the action of 
Othello or Macbeth does not. In the 
latter plays we ‘find an assumption of a 
general Christian outlook, but in their 
action Christian principle is not ex- 
plicitly or functionally formative. Per- 
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haps I can make this distinction clearer 
by presenting a summary of the central 
action of Hamlet. 

An acutely intelligent and scrupulous 
Christian, Hamlet is enjoined by his 
father’s ghost to do what is almost be- 
yond the capability of flesh and blood: 
to avenge his father’s murder and taint 
not his own soul. Revenge not only goes 
against the grain of Hamlet’s sensibility; 
it is especially fearful to him because he 
knows it may involve his damnation. For 
revenge is mortally sinful. Even when 
public justice is unavailable, revenge is 
justifiable only if the avenger is ex- 
plicitly commissioned to act as God's 
minister and only if he performs his 
commission without a vestige of personal 
passion. In view of his feelings toward 
Claudius, Hamlet’s task is well-nigh im- 
possible. His spiritual struggles (his “hes- 
itations” if you prefer) thus stem from 
the almost insuperable difficulty of 
avenging his father’s murder and saving 
his soul. 

The initial movement of the play com- 
prises Hamlet’s attempt to discover 
whether the ghost is a “spirit of health 
or goblin damned.” If the ghost is an 
infernal apparition, Hamlet will be risk- 
ing damnation by acting on its word. 
Hence the mousetrap to make sure. But 
even when he is sure of the ghost, he 
still faces the possibility of damnation 
if he acts in a spirit of personal ven- 
geance. And to this he comes perilously 
close. When, after the mousetrap, Ham- 
let finds Claudius at his prayers, he fails to 
kill him—for the wrong reason. He will 
wait, he says, until he can be sure of 
sending Claudius’s soul straight to Hell— 
an intention that appalled Samuel John- 
son. But if he does kill Claudius with 
such intention, he will almost certainly 
damn himself. There is thus a kind of 


*My interpretation of Hamlet is indebted to 
I. J. Semper’s pioneer study, Hamlet Without 
Tears (1946), and to Fredson Bowers’s 
as Minister and Scourge,” 
1955), 740-749. 
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double irony in his mot killing Claudius 
at this time, for, as we learn at the end 
of the scene, the latter’s prayers were in- 
efficacious. 

The killing of Polonius in the next 
scene, as Bowers points out, is the turn- 
ing point of the play. In A sa Polonius, 
rashly and wrongly, Hamlet becomes 
both minister and scourge—as he himself 
realizes. The murder, he knows, will set 
him packing; and he knows too that he 
“will answer well the death I gave him.” 
He knows he is a doomed man. 

So the mood of Hamlet and the tone 
of the play now move in the direction 
of Christian resignation. Dimly at first 
but with increasing clarity, Hamlet per- 
ceives that the way to his goal lies, not 
in action, but in putting himself into the 
keeping of God’s Providence. “Let it 
work,” he remarks of the plot laid for 
his life; he will delve below these mines. 
But when he returns to Elsinore he is a 
changed man. His indiscretion has 
served him well, for he has learned of 
the “divinity that shapes our ends,” and 
that “The readiness is all.” This is the 
mood so wonderfully realized in the 
graveyard scene, which points up not 
only the vanity of mortal glory but the 
futility of Hamlet’s early attempts at ac- 
tion. Possessed of such a vision, having 
achieved the detachment which makes 
his task possible, Hamlet carries out his 
commission and, perhaps, saves his im- 
mortal soul too. 

My summary leaves out of account a 
good deal in the play, but the central 

action seems to me accurately, if barely, 
outlined by it. If it is thus structured, 
the play meets our definition of Chris- 
tian tragedy. And there can be little 
question about the plav’s tragic power— 
particularly for a Christian spectator. 
For not only death threatens Hamlet; 
damnation threatens him too. The tragic 
emotions are thus aroused in regard to 
both natural and superna*ural evils. The 
final movement of the play, moreover, 
enhances that acquiescence which Brad- 
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ley discerned as proper to the close of 
a tragedy. Hamlet’s resignation facilitates 
detachment in the spectator (especially 
in a Christian one) and thus enables him 
to view the play as a meaningful whole, 
to see the underlying order which “jus- 
tifies” the painful events he has wit- 
nessed. 


My thesis gains, finally, a degree of 
support from certain theories about the 
origin of tragic drama. I refer to the 
tracing of Greek drama back to ancient 
religious rituals, in which was enacted 
the destruction and rebirth of the Year 
Spirit. The tragic hero, as we know him 
in the tragedies that have come down to 
us, embodies strangely contradictory 
qualities. Oedipus, for ex cample, is both 
innocent and terribly guilty. By suffer- 
ing for unwilled and unintended crimes, 
he cleanses—purges—society, and so 
makes possible material and moral re- 
birth. Such a hero’s curious make-up is, 
according to Gilbert Murray (The Clas- 
sical Tradition in Poetry, 1930, pp. 64- 
65), 


quite in accord with the strange but well- 
known confusion which exists in the Bac- 
chic ritual and the sacramental feast. Is it 
the god himself who is torn and devoured, 
or is it the god’s enemy? To avoid the 
horror of murdering your god, you can say 
that the figure you tear is the enemy Pen- 
theus and not the god Dionysus; but you 
know in your heart that it is only the life 
of Dionysus himself that will have any true 
magical effect, and you show your knowl- 
edge of this by arranging that the image 
which you call Pentheus shall be shaped 
and dressed in every detail so as to be like 
Dionysus ... . 


Put briefly, it seems that historically the 
tragic hero is derived both from the Life 
Spirit . . . who comes to save the commu- 
nity with the fruits of the New Year, and 
from the polluted Old Year, the Pharmakos 
or Scapegoat, who is cast out to die or to 
wander in the wilderness, bearing with him 
the sins of the community. 
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Now if this theory be valid, and if 
these — meanings inform the 
tragic hero (I believe they do), then 
the Christian martyr ought to be an ex- 
cellent tragic hero. For the martyr is, 
from one point of view, a scapegoat 
figure: by his innocent and supereroga- 
tory suffering, he “purges” the Mystical 
Body. The viability of the martyr as 
tragic hero and the potency of martyr- 
dom as tragic plot is, I think, “proved” 
for us bey ond question in Carl Dreyer’s 
film The Passion of Joan of Arc (1927). 
The complex emotion which it elicits is 
strikingly similar to that which Murray 
describes as proper to Greek tragedy. 
On the one hand, he says (p. 65), we feel 
love for the tragic hero because he is a 
saviour, “a brave man fighting and suf- 
fering to redeem those w ho without him 
would be lost; we feel horror toward him 
because of his sins and pollutions, and 
their awful expiation. And both feelings 
must have been intensified in ancient 
tragedy by the subconscious memory 
that the sins he expiates are really ours.” 
This is precisely the sort of double con- 
sciousness and ambivalent response that 
Dreyer, with great technical skill, ap- 
peals to. His camera cuts continually 
from ‘ ‘super-natural” to “natural” scenes 
and back again (as in the close- “ups of 
the trial sequence), playing these juxta- 
posed “perspectives” against each other 
so that we see the action simultaneously 
as one of acute human suffering and of 
spiritual progress toward apotheosis. Es- 
pecially at the climax, when Joan is at 
the stake, the camera turns from Joan 
and focuses with extraordinary power 
and “rightness” on those anonymous faces 
in the crowd with whom we become 
identified, and those faces, in momen- 
tary and extreme close-up, run the ga- 
mut of strictly human response: terror, 
awe, hysteria, grief. Since the film de- 
mands both a religious and human re- 
sponse, it is, I think, powerfully tragic 
for both Christian and non-Christian. 
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But it is also more profoundly tragic for 
the Christian. Which makes one suspect 
not only that Christian tragedy is pos- 
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sible but that its possibilities are greater 
than those known or envisaged by 
Aristotle. 


To Grade or Retrograde? 


ALEX PAGE 


Professor Page took the B.A. at Vermont and the M.A. and Ph.D. at Harvard 
before teaching at Rutgers and at Massachusetts, where he is now an assistant pro- 
fessor. He is a sub-editor of Guide to Comparative Literature 


Whatever else is happening upon the 
educational horizon, it is pretty clear 
that classes are growing larger and that 
each instructor is having to face an ever 
greater number of students. While stu- 
dents seem to feel more isolated, more 
IB-eMmed, few instructors can tell with 
conviction whether a certain student is 
or isn’t on his rolls. He may “know” the 
student only by a grade he finally, fin- 
gers crossed, “administers.” And the 
student often feels, not without justice, 
that a grade is precisely what he is sup- 
posed to be out to get. 

At a time like this it may be neces- 
sary to look again at the dual role the 
teacher has to play vis-a-vis his students. 
My experience with freshman compo- 
sition and world literature courses has 
made me suspect that each of the two 
traditional roles tends to subvert the 
other. Briefly, I see one as that of the 
teacher qua teacher, i.e., guide, “leader- 
outer,” presenter, expounder—as_ the 
awakener, as the one who is “with” the 
student. The other is that of judge and 
evaluator, the affixer of a grade that will 
remain with the student for life. In this 
role he is, for better or worse (I think 
worse), somehow “against” the student. 
A mild touch of academic schizophrenia? 

I am aware that I am alluding to two 
components of the personality that at a 
high level of integration constitute the 
wise parent. But the teacher is not a par- 


ent, even though there is, on the whole, 
little dispute that the smaller the class 
the better the instruction and the great- 
er the likelihood of his being “all things 
to all students.” But I speak of large 
classes and necessarily formal contacts 
wherein he is shared by ever more “sib- 
lings.” It is the teacher’s second role, that 
of judge and grader, constrained to pass 
sentence on mighty slim evidence—this 
role demands re-examination. While I 
find myself in sympathy with those 
whose annoyance with the grading sys- 
tem leads them to advocate the scrap- 
ping of all grades, I am also unable to 
see how a fairly consistent, interchange- 
able system of evaluating a student’s 
work can be abandoned in a society like 
ours that has committed itself to mass 
education. My object will be to suggest a 
possible means of lessening the deleteri- 
ous consequences of the teacher’s double 
role. 


Why deleterious? The grade, as we 
know, and as the students are only too 
well aware, becomes part of the record, 
is averaged in, and will follow him 
around in the important early years aft- 
er leaving college like that infamous 
Doppelgdnger—the grade is indeed a 
mark. If the student is moderately de- 
termined to make good, moderately re- 
sentful at being hardly seen in large 
classes, and fairly astute at figuring the 
angles, he will in one way or another 
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try to enforce the terms of the implied 
contract established between teacher and 
student. Being part of a large mass he 
doesn’t have much choice. His attitude 
is something like this: “Tell me what to 
do, teacher, tell me what you want; I 
will do it to the letter ([sotto voce| as 
best I can, making up with work, work, 
work what is beyond my really digging 
in), and then expect my A or the next 
best to it.” It is, as William G. Perry, 
Jr. has pointed out in a most enlighten- 
ing essay, looking upon the teacher as 
They, “to get them to commit them- 
selves, to find out what they think and 
hand it back to them on examinations” 
(B. B. Cronkhite, ed., A Handbook for 
College Teachers, 1950, p. 34). 


The teacher, reluctant to be party to 
such a deal that has the overtones of 
academic blackmail, will leave a sub- 
stantial margin of uncertainty of “what 
is wanted.” He will point out that what 
he wants is that the student learn to 
think for himself, to face maturely and 
with ever greater independence texts 
and ideas of others and the means of 
organizing his own. The student’s re- 
action to that one is to take it as another 
academic cliché and to Persist in looking 
for disguised clues of “what is w anted.” 
(Of course, there is more to it than that; 
again I refer to Perry’s admirable de- 
lineation of the student's conflicts in 
learning, especially his ambivalences and 
resistances in regard to being treated 
as an adult.) The student will try to 
“figure” the instructor, will become 
canny in deciphering gesture, voice, and 
tone, to watch for previews of examina- 
tion questions and how the teacher 
“wants” them treated. He will continue 
to play the game, that is, according to 
the reality where he sees it—the grade, 
on the one hand, the teacher’s person- 
ality, on the other. The destructive ele- 
ment works its way by turning the class 
into this sort of cat-and-mouse dalliance 
—I'd have a hard time saying who is the 
cat and who the mouse—and the real 
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objects of learning and teaching are di- 
verted. The student cannot permit him- 
self the luxury of confronting the 
material of the course as an experience in 
itself, as a concern of fruitful, intel- 
lectual activity. The tenseness over 
“making the grade” effectively kills that. 


A foretaste of this state of nerves is 
provided, I believe, at the outset of a 
course when the areas and limits of its 
substance, the lines of approach, the basis 
for grades and other general matters are 
laid before the students. One of them 
will invariably ask: “Who reads our 
exams?” General relief follows when 
they are told it is the instructor him- 
self. Why this relief? Is it that a student 
is more assured of a square deal by some- 
one who presumably knows him? Is the 
familiar, amano tough, preferable to 
the strange, to the untried, however 
just? I see it as a fear of being judged 
in absentia, as it were, purely on in- 
tellectual and formal grounds, with all 
the identity there is, making itself felt 
solely on the examination paper. There 
is no telling what “he” wants any longer, 
and to try to figure an anonymous body 
of examiners off there is beyond even 
the most astute personality ploys. What 
seemingly black-hearted machinations I 
describe, I must emphasize again, must 
be seen, to borrow a phrase, as a re- 
action-formation against large classes and 
students no longer being taken as in- 
dividual beings. 

There is another way in which the 
teacher’s dual role doubles back upon 
itself and now throws doubts upon his 
probity as a judge. I mean this: ulti- 
mately the teacher in “evaluating” and 
grading a set of papers or examinations, 
evaluates and grades himself. I believe it 
has become widespread practice to re- 
serve the grade of F for students who 
fail to attend, fail to submit large chunks 
of work, are illegible or unintelligible— 
in short, those on whom you have the 
goods. Students who grasp nothing be- 
yond a few memorized pseudo-facts, 


who do not learn to write with any 
sense of control, who never dare look 
an idea in the eye—such students, if 
they but show a ripple of interest or 
effort, are let off with (at worst) a D. 
The teacher’s self-esteem as a teacher 
would be in serious question were he to 
be relentlessly honest with himself and 
his students and base his judgment on 
achievement. His grade frequently says. 
“I am not sure—how can one be! Let 
time tell. Anyway, why jeopardize my 
career by failing half the a even if 
I know this would be an accurate esti- 
mate. Would it not show that 7 have 
failed with half of them?” I know of a 
language teacher who did fail 60% of an 
entire class, gave 35% D’s and the rest 
C’s. His contract was not renewed; all 
the students’ grades were moved up one 
notch by administrative fiat. Some 
thought him demented, others as plagued 
by a secret vendetta against all students; 
all agreed he should not be in teaching. 
Perhaps. Perhaps there is also the un- 
comfortable possibility here of an hon- 
esty such as the usual teacher simply 
dare not afford. Now I think that the 
student has some sense of this conflict 
pervading the teacher’s mind at grading 
time, and if nothing else will save him, 
he banks on it. After all, in a democracy, 
is it conceivable that a large segment of 
a class should do badly? Never—some- 
thing must be wrong with the teaching 
and/or grading. Perhaps I push my ar- 
gument too far when I say that the 
teacher’s severity or leniency in grading 
reflect both his view of himself as teach- 
er and his view of the democratic ideal 
of mass education. 


If I have spoken mostly of the poorer 
students, it is that the problem manifests 
itself with them more frequently. But 
on the other side of the coin is the 
occasional student who, tempting his 
luck—he is very rare—comes in to ask 
why he received an A. He listens to the 
explanation but goes away marvelling at 
having got the teacher’s number some- 
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how, in a mysterious, wonderful way. 
His road is clear: having done it once, 
he can do it again: he painstakingly de- 
vises means of imitating himself. The 
uzzle is, of course, what “did it” in the 
first place. His chagrin later at finding 
this formula to give him no help is even 
greater than that of the poor student 
who never knew grace from which to 
fall. 


My suggestion for avoiding these 
troublesome consequences of the teach- 
er’s double role is a simple one: let some- 
one else do the grading and judging; 
let someone outside the student-teacher 
relationship bear the onus of “admin- 
istering justice.” If this looks like an 
evasion of a teacher’s traditional respon- 
sibility, let us be reminded that an ad- 
verse judgment, however just it may 
seem in the long run, is a slap in the 
face now—how much maturity it takes 
to be objective about our shortcomings! 
The teacher then would read the papers 
and make his comments as he always did 
but give no grades. The student would 
at first be dismay ed by this absence of 
a familiar slot. But if he finds only 
commentary on a paper, he may learn 
that words and sentences speak louder 
than letters in the form of grades. Let 
him be made to feel that his work is 
not being passed through an automated 
judge (who is sometimes desperate 
enough to remind students that he has 
read thousands of papers and therefore 
can “tell at a glance”), but rather by a 
stand-in editor, as suggested in an in- 
formative article by Kenneth S. Roth- 
well in College English (April 1959). 
Now his task is that of pulling the 
“manuscript” into shape, of querying 
and questioning and praising with but 
one object: improving the manuscript. 
His comments amount less to a defense 
raisonné of the grade than to concrete, 
specific, material aids. He can fulfill his 
function to his students as a_ helper, 
without the (I think corrupting) ma- 
neuvers entailed in hiding the brass- 
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knuckles of grades under the velvet glove 
of commentary. 


It would be the examiners’ business at 
the end of each semester to read and 
grade the final examinations. They would 
constitute a committee of members of 
the English department, or, preferably, 
of other departments too.’ Moreover, 
they would ™ appointed on a rotating 
basis, and it would seem fair that their 
teaching loads be lightened during the 
term in which they served in this ca- 
pacity. Let it be made clear that the 
teacher is not under examination; let 
the examiners also work in an air of 
anonymity. Each paper ought to be read 
by two readers, and, if there is sub- 
stantial disagreement over its value, by 
a third. Perhaps before the grades are 
made official, the instructor ought to 
have a look at them, in case an other- 

‘Some of my ideas derive from an acquaint- 
ance with the British system of granting the 
“School Certifice” and “Higher School Cer- 
tificate.” We have no equivalent to the Oxford 
and Cambridge Examining Board, nor would 


it seem desirable that we should. Yet some of 
the features do make good sense. 
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wise competent student panicked during 
the examination or an all-too-miraculous 
resuscitation occurred. But these are 
matters for a given department to work 
out to its own satisfaction once it is 
persuaded that the nature of the teach- 
er’s present double role leads to un- 
necessary evasions in the process of 
teaching. 

That there is a double role I doubt 
can be denied. That the teacher as aca- 
demic quick-change artist, not sure of 
his identity at any given moment, 
puzzles and vexes students I hope to have 
shown. That students either withdraw 
into sullenness, flaunt a tough-cookie 
cynicism, or play at an Easter-egg 
hunt for an A by decoding and ex- 
ploiting the teacher's personality—that, 
too, must be a familiar and, if I may 
say so, tragic experience of all who face 
large classes. — my remedy is too 
sanguine, too simple. But we are, most 
of us, stuck with these large classes. To 
save ourselves from automated relation- 
ships, from perfunctory teaching which 
is no teaching, let us explore viable an- 
titoxins. 


1960 Advisers for College English 


The new advisers elected by Council vote last spring are: Edwin H. Cady of Indi- 


ana (American Literature since 1912), Wallace W. Douglas of Northwestern (Criti- 
cism), Richard Hosley of Missouri (Shakespeare), Judson Jerome of Antioch (Poetry), 
Charlton Laird of Nevada (Composition), Winifred Lynskey of Purdue (British 
Literature since 1912), Alan D. McKillop of Rice (Eighteenth Century), Henry 
Popkin of Brandeis (Drama), Earl R. Wasserman of Johns Hopkins (Nineteenth 
Century), and Stephen E. Whicher of Cornell (American Literature before 1912). 

Continuing for a second year are: Harold B. Allen of Minnesota (Linguistics), 
Maurice Beebe of Purdue (Fiction), Edward E. Bostetter of University of Washing- 
tion (Curriculum), Vernon Hall, Jr. of Dartmouth (World Literature), Robert B. 
Heilman of University of Washington (Teaching of Literature), Harrison Hayford 
of Northwestern (Communication), Robert Hoopes of Michigan State, Oakland 
(Renaissance), Kester Svendsen of Oregon (Seventeenth Century), and B. J. Whiting 
of Harvard (Medieval). 
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Tue ANTIocH DEsIGN: 
AN UNDERGRADUATE PROGRAM IN LITERATURE 


Jupson JEROME 
Best known as a poet “in most of the likely places” like Poetry, Atlantic Monthly, 
Saturday Review, Harper’s, Mademoiselle, and College English (see “Ishamel to Ahab” 
in this issue), Dr. Jerome is also an associate professor at Antioch College and the 
author of a number of articles. 


Three years ago, prompted by a change 
in the college calendar, the Antioch Litera- 
ture Department completely redesigned its 
offerings. With two years’ experience un- 
der the new program, we feel it works so 
well we ought to share it with other de- 
partments, in hope that some of these ideas 
might prove generally useful. 

Formerly we were teaching three or 
four courses at a time. Now we teach 
one or two. Each member of our five-man 
department formerly carried a section of a 
standardized freshman composition course. 
Now, once or twice in three quarters, each 
of us teaches a humanities course for 
freshmen designed to harmonize with our 
personal interests and approach. We deal al- 
most not at all with the “cripples” who 
come to college inadequately prepared in 
writing. Our field program is continuously 
varying: no one need ever teach the same 
course twice, although he may, of course. 
Best of all, at least once a year each of 
us has a ten-credit course (twice the usual 
number of credits), during which quarter 
he teaches nothing else. 

Like most departments, we have a double 
function: to provide services in the gen- 
eral education program and to educate 
people in the field for graduate study or 
other work. I discuss separately our par- 
ticipation in general education and our field 


program. 
GENERAL EpUCATION 


Our first step was a declaration of in- 
dependence—at least of a certain amount of 
independence. We were able to secure 
unanimous agreement in faculty meeting to 
a written statement that literacy was equally 


the responsibility of every faculty mem- 


ber. The Literature Department, we made 
clear, had no more interest in mechanical 
correctness and writing ability than any 
other department. Indeed, we seemed to 
have less interest than some. Moreover, 
our faculty members, as educated people, 
were equipped if not to teach writing at 
least to recognize and protest bad writing, 
to refuse to accept papers which did not 
meet their standards. 

Vigilance of the entire faculty is the 
basic premise of our present approach to 
writing in general education—but the col- 
lege, sometimes assisted by the Literature 
Department, provides checks and aids. Stu- 
dents are tested for literacy upon entrance. 
They must pass a third-year writing check, 
in part administered by our department. 
And they must write essays in their senior 
year, graded by teams from the whole fac- 
ulty, in which writing competence is a 
major consideration. Our department has 
prepared a pamphlet, Standards of Written 
Work at Antioch, which clearly defines 
good writing as we understand it, em- 
phasizing such things as originality, ver- 
acity, documentation, relevance, careful 
definition of topic, coherency and organi- 
zation, as well as adherence to conventions 
of grammar, mechanics, and manuscript 
form. We have a half-time departmental 
assistant of professional capability to assist 
students with writing problems, advise 
them on self-help, and discuss the errors 
or weaknesses in their papers in detail. On 
a purely voluntary basis, students with dif- 
ficulties (including a number of foreign 
students) make appointments with the as- 
sistant and embark on planned courses of 
self-improvement. Our final contribution is 
a strong emphasis upon composition in all 
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department courses, both general education 
humanities courses and those in the field of 
Literature. 


Our function in regard to writing de- 
fined, we were free to abandon the 
conventional freshman composition course. 
Instead, we now offer a variety of beginning 
courses in humanities—with such titles as 
Self and Society in the Modern Novel, 
Techniques of Fiction, Elements of Poetry, 
Literature and Science. None of these is 
required. A student may take them to meet 
a humanities requirement in general edu- 
cation or he may avoid them entirely by 
substituting other courses (for example, in 
art, music, drama, or a foreign language). 
We advise students who are weak in writ- 
ing mot to take our courses, at least in their 
first quarter or even their first year. The 
courses are too hard for them. We pitch 
the courses high, demand good writing, 
and, in general, do not teach composition 
in class. If you have not had the experi- 
ence, we may report it is something of a 
thrill to teach a freshman course which 
students have chosen to take because of 
their interest in the subject matter. 


We have three “levels” in our general 
education program. The courses we have 
described are offered on the first level. To 
take courses on the second level, students 
must either pass courses and an examina- 
tion in humanities or pass the examination 
with a high enough grade to waive the 
courses. On the second level we offer such 
general education courses as Landmarks in 
Western Literature (a two-part world 
literature course), Introduction to Shake- 
speare, and American Literature (also avail- 
able for field credit). There is somewhat 
less emphasis upon composition in these 
courses, higher expectations in reading and 
understanding. 


Our “service” in general education, then, 
is chiefly to provide experiences with lit- 
erature—the subject we are prepared to 
teach and interested in teaching. We recog- 
nize that we have some responsibility for 
improving writing competence—but no 


more responsibility than any other depart- 
ment for insisting upon writing standards 
and bringing poor writing to the student’s 
attention. 
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Our basic categories of courses, the Sur- 
vey Series and the Literary Studies, are 
both innovations, at least on the under- 
graduate level. 

Survey Series. These are ten-credit 
courses surveying the whole field of Eng- 
lish and American literature. One of these 
courses constitutes the entire teaching load 
for a faculty member during the quarter 
it is given, and about two-thirds of the 
student’s course load—enabling him to spend 
at least twenty hours a week in preparation. 
The courses are not required, and may be 
taken in any order. The titles are: Beowulf 
to Chaucer, Renaissance, Classic and Ro- 
mantic, Victorian and Modern, American 
Literature. 

Literary Studies. These are five-credit 
courses of variable content. In the cata- 
logue they are listed only as: Literary 
Studies: Medieval Literature; Literary 
Studies: Renaissance Literature, etc., with 
separate categories for Neoclassic, Roman- 
tic, Victorian, Modern, American, and 
World Literature. We announce at regis- 
tration time what the specific content will 
be—and this may be whatever the teacher 
(in consultation with the department) feels 
would be valuable. Some examples of spe- 
cific content are Restoration drama, the 
early English novel, Milton, contemporary 
poetry, etc. We have only begun to see 
the possibilities of this flexible course plan. 

Besides the Survey Series, we offer two 
other ten-credit courses: Shakespeare and 
Writing. Shakespeare (not to be confused 
with Introduction to Shakespeare, a five- 
credit general education course) is required 
of field majors—the only course specifically 
required except Literary Criticism, for sen- 
iors, and the senior Seminar in Literature. 
Writing, offered usually in the Summer 
Session, is a workshop for especially qual- 
ified students interested in professional 
writing. It is non-terminal, which means that 
the grade is not given until a year later; 
during that year students continue to work 
with the instructor and have the advantage 
of his criticism. 

We have prepared a Field Syllabus for 
students, stating the objectives of the de- 
partment and giving a bibliography sug- 
gesting the range of literature we expect 
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our seniors to be acquainted with. How 
students prepare themselves for their senior 
year is left open—each student’s program 
to be worked out with his field adviser, a 
member of our department. We urge stu- 
dents to take at least one course—Survey Se- 
ries or Literary Studies—in each of the 
major areas; but there is great variety in in- 
dividual programs, adapted to the student’s 
special interests and qualifications. The Field 
Syllabus looms ahead as a guide—and its 
demands _ materialize concretely in Field 
Comprehensives, given during the Senior 
Year—an examination requiring some ten 
hours of writing, covering all the major 
areas. As with writing in the general edu- 
cation program, the expectations are clear; 
the student has considerable freedom in 
arranging to fulfill them. 

During the senior year each student takes 
Literary Criticism and a Seminar in Lit- 
erature. The latter is a study of some prob- 
lem in contemporary criticism (with, of 
course, historical perspective)—such as a 
study of politics and literature, psychologi- 
cal criticism, literary periodicals, or drama- 
tist and audience. It is designed to involve 
the entire department in an exciting dis- 
cussion of an immediate question—a focus 
for past literary study and a bridge to ap- 
plications in graduate study or other literary 
activity on the current scene. 

Another aspect of the senior year is the 
possibility of an Independent Study pro- 
gram. Qualified students may plan (with 
the supervision of a faculty member, a 
course of study especially suited to his in- 
terests and needs which he pursues off- 
campus, the results to be evaluated on his 
return. This enables some students in the 
field to fill in gaps or undertake research 
projects which would not be possible in 
the normal course structure. The work 
program at Antioch (each student alter- 
nates periods of study with periods on some 
job) gives literature majors a_ valuable 
series of reading periods—and the foreign 
study program, enabling third- or fourth- 
year students to study and work for a year 
abroad, is a further encouragement to our 
majors to work independently and read 
widely beyond course requirements. 

The special characteristics of Antioch 
not only help our plan work—they made 
it possible (or even necessary) in the first 
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place. Our students are carefully selected 
—which cuts down, but does not eliminate, 
the problem of students being admitted to 
college with limited experience, training, 
or skill in writing. They do an extra- 
ordinary amount of writing during their 
college careers—not only in courses, but 
in job reports (often extended essays on 
cultural or technical subjects related to 
their work experience), a freshman “Life- 
Aims” paper, a “Senior Paper” (autobio- 
graphical, focusing on their educational 
experience), a “Terminal Integrating Fs- 
say,” and other writing. Such papers are 
read by many members of the faculty and 
administration, thus keeping the student 
aware of the necessity of writing in a pre- 
sentable, clear fashion, almost as though 
for publication. Such demands make our 
job easier. 

We are not on a cloud detached from 
the world. There were very frustrating dif- 
ficulties in pushing all these changes into 
tangible form—and, of course, kinks ap- 
peared and are still appearing. The third- 
year writing check, for example, is planned 
but untried: we do not know if it will 
work. Teachers and counselors of third- 
year students are notified which of their 
students are being checked. They are asked 
to report whether they have had an op- 
portunity to judge each student’s writing 
and, if so, whether or not they consider it 
satisfactory. If a question is raised about 
any student, samples of his writing will be 
gathered—from job reports, course papers, 
etc., and examined by our department. This 
will be the first real test of faculty co- 
operation in taking community responsibil- 
ity for the qualitv of student writing, and 
we are not certain of success. 

There is little point in recording here 
the details of the program or the peculiar- 
ities of our situation which influenced its 
development. We hope that some of these 
ideas will have general usefulness. We feel 
the program has worked better than others 
we have known, and feel that we have 
grounds for recommending it to others. 
The advantages to the facultv are manifest 
—the freedom of choice, the chance to 
concentrate with few courses on limited 
areas. We have found, among other things, 
that this management of time and such 
flexibility of course subject-matter have 
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been an encouragement to our professional 
work other than teaching. There are ad- 
vantages for the student, also—aside from 
the greatest advantage of all, working with 
relatively satisfied and interested teachers. 
It seems self-evident to us that they can 
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learn more by taking fewer courses for 
more credit, that they benefit from having 
considerable freedom in arranging their 
programs and yet finding it possible to 
take courses which provide a thorough and 
comprehensive coverage of the field. 


Irony: A PractricaAL DEFINITION 


Jack C. Gray 


An instructor at Flint (Michigan) Junior College, Mr. Gray has also taught at the 
University of Connecticut, where be took the M.A., and at Syracuse. 


Irony is a widely employed literary de- 
vice. There are almost as many different 
kinds of irony as there are instances of it, 
and it can produce emotional and intel- 
lectual effects in endless variety. Although 
teachers of literature in our high schools 
and colleges daily call their students’ at- 
tention to the device and its effects, a 
student may be able to recall only that 
the teacher labeled a particular passage as 
irony. He may have difficulty saying why. 
The student is seldom able to manipulate 
the term any more adroitly than to make a 
fuzzy equation of it with sarcasm. 

Dictionary definitions do not have space 
to devote to a full discussion of irony, 
especially when it is considered solely as a 
technical literary term. Books of rhetoric 
and critical commentaries often compound 
the confusion by using the word in all 
sorts of phrases: irony of fate, conscious 
and unconscious irony, irony of structure, 
submerged irony, and so forth. Of the 
popular desk dictionaries, the American 
College Dictionary definition is the most 
complete; it includes the idea of a simu- 
lation (closest to the root meaning of the 
word), especially a simulation of ignorance, 
or Socratic irony. Irony is also defined as 
a trope in which an intended meaning is 
opposite to, or nearly opposite to an ap- 
parent meaning as in deliberate under- 
statement and in some kinds of sarcasm. 
Further, it is the effect produced in tragic 
drama when more is revealed to the au- 
dience than to the protagonists. Finally, the 
idea of a nonverbal irony, or an irony of 
fate, is included. This kind of irony is 
produced when the outcome of events is 
widely at variance with what is expected 


or what should have been or might have 
been. News stories dealing with children 
dying in a fire caused by a faulty space- 
heater that was to be replaced the next day 
generally use the word “irony” in a loose 
sense of the latter definition. 

Irony then can be a figure of speech, an 
effect, an intention, an outcome, a pre- 
tended ignorance, and merely a vague sort 
of quality. Seeking a common bond that 
unifies these meanings into a practical defi- 
nition useful in studying literature is likely 
to be exasperating and perplexing for both 
student and instructor. In the glossary of 
the third edition of An Approach to Litera- 
ture, Brooks, Purser, and Warren state that 
“irony always implies a kind of contrast” 
(p. 817). When one is sarcastic, there is 
contrast between what one says and what 
he means; when one pretends ignorance, 
there is a contrast between the pretense and 
one’s actual knowledge. When Bazarov, in 
Turgenev’s Father and Children, the idol of 
his parents and companions and the hope 
of a new Russia, is taken ill and dies, we 
again have irony, this time in the situation, 
in the contrast between the fulfilment ex- 
pected of Bazarov’s life and the waste and 
futility in his death. 

But not all contrast involves irony, and 
in their later Modern Rbhetoric, second 
edition, Brooks and Warren give an 
amended and enlarged discussion of irony. 
“Irony always involves a discrepancy be- 
tween the literal meaning of a statement 
and its actual meaning” (p. 363). In dis- 
cussing the irony of fate or the irony of 
situation, the authors shrewdly observe 
“irony of situation is at least partially con- 
verted into an irony of statement by the 
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way in which the writer describes the sit- 
uation. It is as though he did not himself 
see the implications of such phrases” (p. 
365). 

What follows is an attempt to reduce 
these many concepts to a clear order by 
distinguishing among the kinds of irony, 
and by grouping closely related kinds of 
irony and the nearly synonymous terms 
used to describe them. 


VeRBAL IRONY 
subdivides into 
Conscious Irony Unconscious Irony 
(on the part of the speaker or narrator) 
Understatement Generally confined 
Sarcasm to tragic drama 
Socratic irony (e.g., many of 
Comic irony Oedipus’s early 
Narrative commen- speeches and one or 
tary (as in two of Hamlet’s) 
Maupassant) and narrative poetry 
(e.g., Prufrock’s ac- 
count of himself). 


NonVERBAL IRONY 


Irony of Situation—in reference to actual 
events. 

Irony of Structure—in reference to the ar- 
ranged situations of fiction. 

Irony of Fate—in reference to the events 
of tragic drama and of novels like those 
of Hardy. 


While there is much overlapping and in- 
exactness of definition here, the helpfulness 
of the chart is that it organizes the sub- 
definitions and quickly indicates the two 
major categories of irony. The student is 
enabled immediately to see that one kind 
of irony involves speeches, words actually 
spoken by a character or narrator, and that 
a second major kind of irony is concerned 
with situations and events. 

The chart serves a second and more im- 
portant purpose in helping to underscore 
a neglected quality of irony—the shifting 
degrees of consciousness between speaker 
and hearer to the meanings implicit in the 
overtones of the ironic statement. As the 
epigraph to the poem indicates, when Pru- 
frock speaks, he is not aware that he is 
revealing his neurotic personality to his 
hearer as fully as he does. When Hamlet 
(I, iv) speaks of a “vicious mole of nature” 
in men which “Shall in the general censure 
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take corruption / From that particular 
fault,” he is scarcely aware how well he 
is describing himself. When Oedipus de- 
termines to punish Laius’s murderer, he is 
ignorant that he will have to suffer his 
own decree; Teiresias is fully aware of 
the inevitable outcome as is the audience 
who shares Teiresias’s omniscience; only 
partially aware of the full drama are Jo- 
casta, Creon, and the elders of Thebes. 

In sarcasm which uses irony, the speaker 
is fully aware that his statements embrace 
overtones that may or may not be under- 
stood by his listener. When employing 
Socratic irony as the pedagogical device it 
primarily is, the speaker is fully aware of 
the discrepancy between his real knowl- 
edge of a subject and his professed ignor- 
ance of it, but if the hearer is to learn, he 
must remain temporarily ignorant of the 
irony. 

Of course, as readers or audiences dis- 
cover the discrepancies and differing levels 
of consciousness in speeches and situations, 
they also discover that drama is being gen- 
erated. Irony is indispensable to drama. It 
is also an indispensable device to all litera- 
ture just as it is to the civilized author and 
reader. It guarantees their sanity and is a 
mark of their civilization. It allows them 
multiple viewpoints; it allows them to see 
themselves seeing themselves; it allows 
them to accept the unacceptable. Haakon 
M. Chevalier suggests just such a notion in 
his book, The Ironic Temper: Anatole 
France and His Time (1932): “Irony char- 
acterizes the attitudes of one who, when 
confronted with the choice of two things 
that are mutually exclusive, chooses both. 
Which is but another way of saying that 
he chooses neither. He cannot bring him- 
self to give up one for the other, and he 
gives up both. But he reserves the right to 
derive from each the greatest possible pas- 
sive enjoyment. And this enjoyment is 
Irony” (p. 42). 

Under circumstances that would drive a 
lesser man mad, a man of the ironic tem- 
per has a broader and more flexible view- 
point. In his novel The Middle Age of Mrs. 
Eliot, (1959), Angus Wilson demonstrates 
this principle in speaking of Mrs. Eliot’s 
agonizing acceptance of her husband’s 
death and of her brother’s equally painful 
acceptance of the death of his most inti- 
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mate friend: “Irony for both of them, as 
they openly agreed, was the high road to 
acceptance” (p. 401). Contradictions, con- 
trasts, and discrepancies exist in irony, and 
while irony does not resolve the clash of 
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the contestants, it somehow provides an 
atmosphere in which both can reside with- 
out destroying each other—or the human 
being whose conflicts and contradictions 
they are. 


Paut C. WERMUTH 


Dr. Wermuth, author of a half-dozen professional articles, is an assistant professor 
at Central Connecticut State College. With two degrees from Boston University, he 


In the approaching enrollment situation, 
when ever-greater numbers of students are 
expected to swell class sizes, it is useful to 
know present teaching conditions in order 
to prepare for the future. Knowledge of 
present loads, before they get out of hand, 
offers some sort of comparative scale by 
which one may judge his own department; 
it may also supply some ammunition with 
which to resist the encroachments that are 
sure to come if enrollment predictions are 
accurate. 


The present study of college teaching 
loads in Connecticut was undertaken at 
the request of my own department for its 
own uses; but the results seemed so in- 
teresting in the light of my experience in 
other states that I supposed they might 
prove valuable to departments everywhere. 
Part of this supposition springs from the 
fact that Connecticut is one of the wealthy 
northeastern states, the southernmost of the 
New England tier, and is traditionally 
noted for educational quality. For these 
reasons I present here to the larger au- 
dience of college English teachers the re- 
sults of the investigation, together with a 
few of its implications. 


The questionnaire was made as simple as 
possible in order to elicit a maximum num- 
ber of replies. This meant that not much 
precision or subtlety was possible and that, 
like most such questionnaires, the answers 
might be subject to some qualifications. 
There were nine questions, the answers to 


‘For example, teaching load may vary from 
one semester to the next, or from one teacher 
to another within a department; thus it might 
be difficult to determine a “standard” load. 


took his doctorate at Penn State. 


which were to be circled or checked. Of 
these, the first three were the most impor- 
tant ones, regarding hourly schedules,? 
total student load, and the size of fresh- 
man classes. Here is the questionnaire: 


Circce or Cueck THE Correct Figures 


1. What is the usual teaching load, in 
clock hours, of full-time members of your 
department? 
less than 10 hrs. 10 11 12 13 1415 16 17 18 
more than 18 


2. What is the usual teaching load, in 
number of students, of full-time members 
of your department? 
less than 50 50-75 75-100 100-125 125-150 
150-175 175-200 over 200 

3. How large are freshman English 
classes? 
less than 10 10-15 15-20 20-25 25-30 over 30 

4. How large are required sophomore 
literature classes? 

*The term “clock-hours” in Question 1 
proved to be somewhat ambiguous. I meant by 
it the usual 50-minute hour of a class period. 
If one teaches four 3-semester-hour courses, he 
has a 12-hour load. This seemed obvious 
enough. But it was pointed out to me by a 
cynical friend that some departments may not 
only have averaged the loads of all full-time 
members, thus reducing a 15-hour load to 12 
or so, but also that it was possible to convert 
15 50-minute hours to 124% “clock” hours. I 
did not think this likely until I wrote to 
the colleges for permission, one president re- 
plied that if I laid the 15-hour load of his 
college to 12% “clock” hours, I could print the 
information. Needless to say, this college is 
listed among those which did not grant per- 
mission. But the reader should keep this possi- 
bility in mind in considering the figures given. 
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less than 20 20-25 25-30 30-35 35-40 over 
40 
5. Do all members of the English depart- 
ment teach some Freshman English? 
YES NO 
6. Do any members teach freshman com- 
position exclusively? 
YES NO 
7. If answer to 6 is YES, do these teach- 
ers have a lighter load in terms of clock 
hours, or heavier, or the same? 
LIGHTER HEAVIER SAME 
8. Do you expect an increase in the 
number of freshmen next fall? 
YES NO 


9. If YES, how do you expect to provide 
for it? 
a. Increase staff 
b. Increase size of clases 
c. Try mechanical devices, such as TV 
d. Try other ways .of arranging the 
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course, such as the Oregon Plan, etc. 

The response was both surprising and 
gratifying: all the department chairmen to 
whom I wrote replied, though in a few 
cases the answers were somewhat incom- 
plete. We have, therefore, an unusually 
complete picture of some of the conditions 
of college English teaching in the state, 
at least insofar as the questions went. It 
should be emphasized that only those col- 
leges and universities were polled which 
are accredited by the New England As- 
sociation of Colleges and Secondary 
Schools, the regional accrediting body, as 
reported in the latest edition of Higher 
Education.’ To the best of my knowledge, 
then, there are sixteen accredited colleges 
in Connecticut, and their replies to the 
questionnaire are presented below in tab- 
ulated form; the colleges are listed alpha- 
betically.® 


*Education Directory, 1958-1959, Part 3, pub- 
lished by the Office of Education, U.S. Depart- 
ment of Health, Education, and Welfare. The 
one exception here is Willimantic State Col- 
lege, which was admitted to the New England 
Association in December 1958, as I belatedly 
discovered in the official publication of the 
NEACSS. 

‘Except the Hartt College of Music, which 
though accredited does not have full-time 
teachers of English. “Accredited” here means 
accredited by the New England Association 
of Colleges and Secondary Schools as a 4-year 
institution granting bachelor’s degrees. 

‘Because the original questionnaire contained 
no hint that the information might be pub- 
lished, I felt it necessary to ask the colleges 
for their permission to print it. Two refused: 
Hillyer College of Hartford, and the Univer- 
sity of Bridgeport. Aii others gave consent. 

‘Enrollment figures here are from Higher 
Education and include the “total enrollment of 
students of college grade, excluding corre- 
spondence students, in the fall of 1957.” Several 
colleges complained that the figures were in- 
accurate, or included both part- and full-time 
students, graduate and undergraduate. The 
point is not very important since I merely 
wanted a rough figure for purposes of com- 
parison; but the reader might keep in mind 
these complaints about the accuracy of the 
figures. Nonetheless, I have corrected the 
figures for Albertus Magnus, Connecticut Col- 


lege, and Wesleyan University in accordance 
with their wishes. 

"No required sophomore literature. 

*Judging by the size of freshman and sopho- 
more classes, and the total hourly schedule, 
this figure is quite probably mistaken. 

*No required sophomore literature; figure is 
for senior lit. 

*Actual reply was “less than 10,” lowest 
figure on the sheet. 
*Unaccountably 

sheet. 

“Some members teach freshman English “al- 
most exclusively.” 

“Actually, about 1000 male undergraduates, 
the rest being co-educational nonresident 
graduate students in evening sessions. 

“Some department members have 9 hours 
plus research. These figures apply only to main 
campus at Storrs. 

“Except teaching fellows. 

*Fnrollment figures for branches not se 
arately stated in Higher Education. Roce: 
they are included in the total. 

"No full-time staff teaching English; branch 
is “very small.” 

*Supervisor of this branch, for some reason, 
sent the questionnaire to main campus, so no 
answers were received. 

*Actual reply was “less than 10.” 

*Sophomore literature not required. 

*With elective in American literature. 


left unanswered on the 
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At first glance, the reader will be struck 
by the wide variations here. Some college 
teachers of English in the state have as few 
as 50 students and some four times as 
many. Freshman classes range from 15 stu- 
dents to over 30; literature classes from less 
than 20 to over 40. Of the total hourly 
load in the 16 colleges, four have a teach- 
ing schedule of 9 hours, 5 have around 12 
hours, and 7 have 15 hours. In order to 
make some of the figures more immediately 
meaningful, there follows a ranking of the 
colleges according to their hourly sched- 
ules;?? those which are equal within each 
group are arranged alphabetically. 


9 hours: Connecticut College, Trinity Col- 
lege, Wesleyan University, Yale Univer- 
sity 

10-12 hours: St. Joseph College 

12 hours: Annhurst College, Fairfield Uni- 
versity, University of Connecticut 

13 hours: Albertus Magnus 

15 hours: Central Conn. S.C., Coast Guard 
Academy, Danbury S.C., Southern Conn. 
S.C., Willimantic S.C. 


The second ranking of the colleges that 
follows is according to their total student 
load; once again, those that are equal 
within groups are alphabetically arranged. 
The names of the colleges will be shortened 
from this point on. (Connecticut College 
and Annhurst do not appear in this rank- 
ing because they did not answer this ques- 
tion.) 

50-75 Trinity, Wesleyan, Yale 

75-100 Albertus Magnus, Coast Guard 
Academy, St. Joseph, Univ. of Connecti- 
cut 

75-125 Central Conn. State College 
100-125 Fairfield Univ., Willimantic S.C. 
125-175 Danbury S.C. 

175-200 Southern Conn S.C. 


In the third ranking following, the col- 


“The information from the University of 
Connecticut branches is incomplete, though 
there is enough to suggest some difference in 
teaching loads between the main campus and 
the branches. The branches are not counted 
here as separate colleges, and do not appear 
in the rankings. 
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leges are arranged according to the size of 
their freshman classes, and the arrangement 
is again alphabetical within groups. 


15-20 Coast Guard Academy, Trinity, Wes- 
leyan, Yale 

20-25 Univ. of Connecticut (20), Connecti- 
cut College (21), Albertus Magnus, Cen- 
tral Conn. S.C. 

25-30 Annhurst, Danbury S.C., Fairfield 
Univ., St. Joseph, Willimantic S.C. 

Over 30 Southern Conn. S.C. 


Although the size of sophomore required 
literature classes is often considered less 
important than the size of freshman clas- 
ses, the information on this score is in- 
teresting; the following is a ranking of the 
colleges according to the size of required 
literature classes. (Albertus Magnus 1s ab- 
sent from this ranking because it does not 
require a literature course.) 

Less than 20 Coast Guard Academy (senior 
lit.) 

20-25 Central Conn. S.C., Connecticut Col- 
lege, Trinity, Wesleyan, Yale 

25-30 Danbury S.C., Fairfield Univ., St. Jo- 
seph, Willimantic S.C. 

30-35 Annhurst 

35 Univ. of Conn. 

Over 40 Southern Conn. S.C. 


Although, as can be seen, there is much 
movement up and down in the middle of 
the scales, there is some consistency at both 
ends. Assuming that the first three of the 
rankings are the most important ones, the 
colleges that consistently appear in the first 
group of each ranking are Wesleyan, Yale, 
and Trinity. (Connecticut College might 
also have been in this group if the in- 
formation to Question 2 were available.) 
Note that these colleges are also in the first 
group of the fourth ranking, too. At the 
opposite end of the scales, the two state 
colleges at Danbury and New Haven fall 
into the last group in all three rankings; 
indeed, Southern Connecticut State College 
at New Haven apparently has in all respects 
the heaviest English department teaching 
load of any accredited college in Con- 
necticut. 


The other colleges shift back and forth, 
some being better in one thing than an- 
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other; yet in some respects they are much 
alike. Consistency here is difficult to see: 
the Coast Guard Academy has relatively 
light loads and small classes despite a 15- 
hour schedule, while Fairfield University 
has relatively heavy loads and large classes 
despite a 12-hour schedule. Surprisingly, 
the only colleges in the state with sched- 
ules of around 12 hours are the state uni- 
versity and the four Catholic colleges, the 
latter of which seem to have generally 
fairly large classes (with the possible ex- 
ception of Albertus Magnus) and seem 
to be pretty much on a par with each 
other. 

In a recent issue of College English 
(March 1959, pp. 311-312) it was reported 
that a resolution reaffirmed at the recent 
NCTE convention recommended a 12-hour 
schedule and freshman classes of 25 as max- 
imum desirable figures for college English 
teachers. If we apply these two standards 
to the 16 colleges represented here, we find 
that only 5 measure up: Connecticut Col- 
lege, Trinity, University of Connecticut, 
Wesleyan, and Yale. (Albertus Magnus nar- 
rowly misses by virtue of a 13-hour sched- 
ule.) This information may surprise some 
who may think of Connecticut as one of the 
“progressive” states. But the picture may 
not be as bad as it sounds. Although over 
two-thirds of the state’s accredited colleges 
fail to measure up to these standards, we 
can see by their enrollment figures that the 
one-third that does measure up contains 
over half the students in the state (20,584 
of 37,697). One might assume, therefore, 
that a good bit over half of the college 
students in the state are being taught Eng- 
lish under favorable conditions. This does 
not, however, necessarily bode well for the 
state’s own natives. These five colleges, 
being the most cosmopolitan ones, prob- 
ably have a smaller proportion of state res- 
idents than the others. The remaining 
17,000-odd_ students, then, may include 
more Connecticut natives than the larger 
figure. If this is so, then a Connecticut 
resident’s chances of being taught English 
under favorable circumstances in a Con- 
necticut college are less than 50-50. 

Although comparisons are supposed to 
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be odious, the interested reader may wish, 
on the basis of the information here, to 
work out some comparative rating of the 
colleges involved. But one might deduce 
other interesting suggestions from this small 
amount of information. For example, how 
do the colleges compare with each other 
according to type? Clearly the great pri- 
vate colleges are in the lead, followed by 
the state university. Next would probably 
come the Catholic colleges and the federal 
academy, the latter, despite its 15-hour 
schedule, offering somewhat better con- 
ditions than the former. The state col- 
leges** and the two unidentified city (but 
pfivately operated) colleges bring up the 
rear, with Central Connecticut State Col- 
lege leading this group. 

The remaining information revealed by 
the questionnaire, such as the number of 
colleges where some persons teach com- 
position exclusively, is perhaps of minor 
importance here. The last two questions, 
however, have some relevance. It is inter- 
esting to note that of the 16 colleges, 9 
expect increased enrollments next year; 
most of these (except Wesleyan) tend to- 
ward the lower end of the scale and taken 
together now have roughly one-third of 
the students in the state (13,684 of 37,697).74 
This increase in enrollment is expected to 
be handled in 5 of the institutions by en- 
larging the staff, in 2 by increasing class 
sizes, and in two others by a combination 
of both methods. But it is perhaps reveal- 
ing that no college checked either of the 
other two methods of handling the in- 
crease. Presumably no accredited college 
in Connecticut is planning to use tele- 
vision in the near future or to change the 
organization of freshman English in any 
radical way. 


*The four teachers colleges in Connecticut 
changed their names to state colleges as of July 
1, 1959. Teachers College of Conn. became 
Central Conn. S.C.; New Haven S.T.C. be- 
came Southern Conn. S.C.; Danbury and Willi- 
mantic simply dropped “Teachers” from their 
titles. 

*The figure 37,697 includes the enrollment of 
the two colleges which refused permission. 
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THE PENNSYLVANIA SURVEY 


Russe_t N. De VINNEY 


The author, formerly a professor of Air Science at Penn State, is now an instructor 
at the Allentown Center of the University. With degrees from Muhlenberg and 


The recently organized Pennsylvania 
Council of Teachers of English chose as 
one of its service projects a teacher-load 
survey. The committee sent questionnaires 
to teachers of English on the high school 
and college level. The results of the college 
section survey should be of significance 
because of the diversity of the state’s in- 
stitutions of higher learning. 

H. R. Reidenbaugh, Executive Secretary 
of the Pennsylvania Association of Colleges 
and Universities reported in the 1955 
Pennsylvania Conference on Education that 
there are 84 approved colleges and univer- 
sities in the Commonwealth. Of this total, 
14 are state-owned, 12 are state-aided, and 
58 are independent. Forty-six offer only 
the bachelor’s degree, 23 offer the first de- 
gree plus the M.A. or second professional 
degree, and 15 have offerings through the 
Ph.D. There are 12 junior colleges. 

In the Fall of 1957 a personal letter was 
sent to the chairmen of the English de- 
partments of the 96 institutions. 66 respon- 
ses were received in which the names of 
people teaching English full and part time 
were listed. The range here in departmen- 
tal strength showed a contrast of from 
two persons teaching all the English sub- 
jects in the small private college to 54 per- 
sons teaching English composition in the 
large university. 691 questionnaires were 
then sent to all college teachers of English, 
of whom 370 (53.5%) responded. 

The questionnaire considered separately 
the Fall and Spring semesters of the aca- 
demic year 1957-58, during which time 
the average work week of the full-time 
college English teacher was about 48 hours. 
He carried an average semester hour load 
of about 13 hours (the range here was 
from 8 to 18 hours) with an average stu- 
dent load of 108. 

The English teacher devoted the average 
time of 6 hours to composition, 5 hours to 
literature, and 1% hours to “other subjects” 


Lehigh, he is proceeding to a Columbia doctoral degree. 


(foreign languages, the arts, history, philos- 
ophy, and religion). 

An average of 15 hours per week was 
spent in preparation, 10 hours in the eval- 
uation of students, 5 hours in individual 
counseling, and 5 hours in service to the 
institution. The average number of themes 
required per semester of English com- 
position students was 10, that of remedial 
English students, 7. The average number 
of years spent in the teaching of English 
was found to be 14, teaching college Eng- 
lish, 11. 

A significant statistic revealed in the sur- 
vey is that about 10% of the students tak- 
ing English composition courses (Fall 
1957) in 63 institutions of higher learning 
in the state were taking remedial (non- 
credit) English. 


There was a wealth of comment on each 
question in the survey. One colleague re- 
frained from indicating the number of 
hours spent in preparation because he re- 
garded that as a professional secret! An- 
other pointed out a serious omission in that 
we did not question the number of hours 
spent in scholarly and creative work. An- 
other indicated that our questions were 
impossible to answer. Some of the remarks 
reflected disillusionment: “Poor salary; big 
educational background required; no ad- 
vancement; no part in formulating policy.” 


21 chairmen completed the question- 
naire; hence we considered them sepa- 
rately. The average work week was found 
to be about 52 hours. The average semes- 
ter hour load was about 8% hours, and 
the average semester student load was 
about 65. The chairmen averaged 10 hours 
per week in preparation, 7 hours in eval- 
uation, 3 hours in individual counseling, and 
24 hours in service to the institution. The 
average number of years spent in the teach- 
ing of English was found to be 23, teach- 
ing college English, 19. 
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Ishmael to Ahab 


Jupson JEROME 


Aboard my wallowing coffin, humble, I 
reject this cowardly gratitude; the gods 
who spared me from your damning did so with 
disdain. This other life is in the theater 

of the last life, but closer now I see 

the shallow drops and hear the hollow stage; 
small wonder this mock quarterdeck could not 
your tread maintain. 


The dull phlegmatic sea 
accepts without a hiss the sinking sun, 
it vomits back the chips and me unharmed. 


Somewhere the whale, with his scarred cloud of brow 


bleeding no pain, conscription served, returns 

to silent and to equal company, 

and the cool crests that topple where we were, 
no more oblivious than he. Your eyes 

gape and your body, fouled in hemp, compressed 
by sea, is circling stiffly through the cold 

and dark; in timeless insubordination 

this wreck of you shows more of search 

than of obedience in its gravitation. 


Enormously objective I can see 

you have found more than you will find again. 
In search of knowledge you have found an end 
of knowing—knowing, though, is not your call: 
conviction, even as you fall, misleads; 

the soggy bottom, still this side of God, 

like Moby Dick, is but a further wall. 


O fool, Ahab, and twice a hasty fool! 

to strike at malice where it cannot be! 

Or—if the whale were conscious as you thought— 
to strike for striking, strike to beg defeat! 

O holy fools who gave your minds to gods, 

you savages and puritans at odds, 

all following Ahab in a fog of credence 

with fevered praises and with curses shrill, 
expect not nature’s credit or retreat— 

deaf is the strength of growing things and still! 


I followed you and served, with some dissent, 

and swear that had there been a knowing god 
faced you across your quarterdeck with the rest, 
that god would have joined Ahab in his quest; 
though several of us thought you wrong not one 
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ISHMAEL TO AHAB 


preferred his rightness to your fiery sin— 
there is a manly power in belief 

that, comprehending, I could not quite share; 
and yet I could not comprehend its pull— 
for when you met your hell and I was saved, 
I felt regret. 


This other hell where I 
am left is but a sickly place where we 
unworthy simper righteous trust, discreet; 
this hell rewards with no such woman’s gift 
as grace. It disregards, but if a man 
be great, it turns annoyed and thanks him with its hate. 


Not even that. I know not that. 

A-sea in comprehension, I have none; 

no creed of love or hate on which to build; 

a moment’s thought, and schools of Moby Dicks, 
and Christs and countries, mistresses of mind, 
suddenly naught. 


Could I resign my rightness 
and my strength to gods to whom they are 
not worth the taking, or, like Ahab, thrust 
my spear in any clear contention, then 
lose scope, be damned to narrow ignorance, 
in the closed world believe a fragment of truth, 
fragment of nonsense, could I but do this. . . 
did I not comprehend my very wish. . . 
the glory of my chase would soon obscure 
the failure of my voyage; no one fails 
who numb to truth pursues to the last lowering 
and dying can mistake his own blood spouting 
for the whale’s. 


Now casual scud clouds 
ride low before the wind, besmudged and tattered, 
helpless they sail, and fail to fill the sky. 
My coffin has no keel; by a dumb gull, 
hiding his legs, crossing the moon, am I 
mocked, with now foot and now skull at the bow. 
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Current English Forum 


Tue PasstvE CONSTRUCTION 


Marcaret M. Bryant 
Author of numerous studies of language and folklore, Dr. Bryant is a professor at 
Brooklyn College and Chairman of the NCTE’s Committee on Current English. 
Questions about usage should be sent her at 1 Montague Terrace, Brooklyn 1, N. Y. 


When a verb construction indicates that the car.” The doer of the action may be 
the subject is being acted upon instead of unknown or is not to be mentioned in 
performing the action, it is said to be in the statement; he may be unimportant or 
the passive. (Actually it is the subject that may be obvious: “The travel agency was 
is passive.) The purpose of the passive is robbed last night” (unknown); “The desk 
to transpose the active object into the pas- ‘was opened while I was out of the room” 
sive subject, so that “She wrote a letter,” (not to be mentioned); “Guns should not 
for example, becomes “A letter was writ- be kept in the home” (doer unimportant); 
ten by her.” The added phrase by her can “Joseph Ettson was elected Congressman 
be dropped at will, so that the passive be- from his district” (obvious). It also per- 
comes a useful method of omitting the mits varying degrees of emphasis. One may 
original subject. Instead of “Charles called place the doer or the action done at the 
me on the telephone,” one may avoid men- end or at the beginning of the sentence: 
tioning the name by saying: “I was called “The car is being repaired,” or “The car 
on the telephone.” is being repaired by Jack Swift.” 

Generations of textbook writers have The passive is employed in both formal 
warned against the use of the passive, but and informal English. Fries (American 
its uses have increased, especially with the English Grammar) found that the passive 
growing up of the perfect and progressive was used much more frequently in stand- 
tenses. It is especially useful in scientific ard English than in vulgar. For example, 
writing. the to-infinitive with a substantive subject, 

Recent studies reveal the comparative use all serving as object of a verb, as “They 
of the passive. One study based on read- directed me to return,” occurred 53 times 
ing in the New York Times and Time mag- (71.6%) in the vulgar English materials 
azine found the passive employed in 13% and only 21 times (28.4%) in the standard 
of the occurrences and the active in 87% English letters, whereas the to-infinitive 
(participles and infinitives not included). depending upon a main verb in the pas- 
Another study made on the basis of read- sive, as “I was directed to return,” oc- 
ing the Harvard Business Review showed curred very infrequently in the vulgar 
the passive used in 8% of the examples and English letters, but more than three times 
the active in 92%. A third study based on as often in the standard English letters. The 
the reading of an article from each of passive has established itself and found its 
twenty different magazines found the pas- uses in modern English, probably because 
sive employed 7.5% of the time and the of its impersonality. 
active 92.5%. One of the studies also in- Although the passive is generally formed 
cluded advertising, short stories, and a nov- by adding the verb to be to the past parti- 
el. In advertising, the passive occurred 4.8% ciple of the verb, in colloquial English 
of the time and the active 95.2%; in the it sometimes employs other verbs like get 
short stories, 1.8% and the active 98.2%; and become, as in “He got acquainted with 
in the novel, .9% and the active 99.1%. Miss Fox in the office” or “The buildings 
These studies reveal that the passive oc- on Juniper Street became filled with people 
curs more often in expository prose than people from State Street.” This pseudo- 
in narrative writing, where it occurs rather passive with get or become often suggests 
infrequently. the idea of process, as contrasted with state, 

The passive is employed when the re- suggested by the be-passive. Compare “The 
ceiver of the action is more important house was built of stone” and “The house 
than the doer: “The child was struck by got built in record time.” 
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News 


and Ideas 


For literary articles, see the Council's monthly Abstracts of English Studies. 


AN UNUSUAL LITERARY ISSUE OF 
a magazine appears as the Fall 1959 His- 
torical Review of Berks County (940 
Centre Ave., Reading, Pa.), which is en- 
tirely a Wallace Stevens number. Reprint- 
ing ten poems, the issue is most valuable 
in its article by Michael Lafferty (Colorado 
School of Mines), which contains new bi- 
ographical material, and a long study of 
Stevens’s notion of the Imagination, by 
Ronald L. Sweitzer, a Yale graduate stu- 
dent doubling as an investment counselor 
in Reading. 


UNTIL A NATIONAL STATEMENT 
is made on behalf of college and school- 
teachers in formulating standards for ar- 
ticulating school and college English, state 
and regional groups may profit by models 
already worked out. In addition to the 
California statement published in the No- 
vember College English, more detailed 
manifestos are available from Indiana (write 
the Dept. of English at the University). 
Illinois (write the Office of Publication at 
the University) puts out a manifest of 
Standards in Freshman Rhetoric containing 
sample graded themes and a placement test. 


NEW LITERARY MAGAZINES: CRIT- 
ical Quarterly, whose British editors are 
“heirs to what is viable in Scrutiny’s es- 
tate,” according to its American represen- 
tative, Professor R. J. Kaufman, now re- 
ceiving MSS. and subscriptions at Depart- 
ment of English, University of Rochester; 
and The Massachusetts Review, ditto at the 
University of Massachusetts. 


THE UNIVERSITY OF MICHIGAN IS 
offering five post-doctoral fellowships of 
$8000 each for students in College Ad- 
ministration in its Center for the Study 
of Higher Education, as well as predoctoral 
fellowships of $1000 to $3000. Deadline: 1 
February 1960. 


THE EPIC STRUGGLE BETWEEN 


Grove Press and New American Library 
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over the publication rights on Lady Chat- 
terley’s Lover has come to a gentlemanly 
settlement of differences. Laurentians and 
literary historians will be interested in the 
October Joint Statement, as well as in the 
many hot releases sent out by Grove in 
their all-out effort during the summer and 
early fall. They may have some left over. 


TEACHERS AND GRADUATES OF 
Renaissance Drama will welcome the news 
that the report of the 1958 MLA session 
on the subject of opportunities for research 
is now available to them in mimeographed 
form. The 47-page document contains not 
only a second supplement to the list of 
projects currently underway but also a long 
checklist of Elizabethan and Stuart plays 
that need editing. Write to Prof. Samuel 
Schoenbaum at Northwestern. 


TWO AMUSING AND TOUCHING 
recollections of Ezra Pound as a college 
teacher, before his Rossettian involvement 
with a “chorus girl,” appear in the Spring 
1959 Wabash College Review, a publication 
of the English Department. 


“... THAT LITERALLY THOUSANDS 
of devoted teachers, supervisors, and ad- 
ministrators are presently engaged in a 
massive project of evaluation, appraisal, re- 
vision, and implementation of courses of 
study in English at all levels” is the con- 
clusion of Dr. Joseph Mersand, 1959 Presi- 
dent of NCTE, after his own massive sur- 
vey of all levels of opinions. His summary 
of what is being done and what should be 
done—the full report will appear later—is 
the lead article in the Fall 1959 English 
Record of the N. Y. State English Council, 
which also contains an incisive article on 
high school-college articulation by Gerald 
A. Smith (Oneonta) and a trenchant anal- 
ysis of what James Gould Cozzens has and 
doesn’t have, by Earl Harlan (Plattsburg). 
This is the tenth anniversary number of the 
Record, the organ of a state council that 
boasts its own executive secretary (Hans 
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Gottschalk, Geneseo). Membership or sub- 
scription is $2. 


CORNELL UNIVERSITY PROPOSES 
to give $1500 each to forty qualified stu- 
dents for one year of graduate work lead- 
ing to a career of teaching in junior high 
schools. The year consists of two semesters 
and a summer, and includes a responsible 
internship in a local public school. Write 
the Cornell School of Education. 


ALAN SWALLOW, PUBLISHER 
(Denver) is issuing a dozen paperbacks in 
a new series this year, including Allen 
Tate’s The Fathers, Frederick Manfred’s 
Morning Red, two short novels of Janet 
Lewis, and J. V. Cunningham’s Collected 
Poems—to mention just the most literary- 
academic titles. 


THE UNIVERSITY OF ALBERTA 
(Edmonton), encouraged by the success of 
two previous sessions, will hold its third 
Summer School of Linguistics July 4-Au- 
gust 13 this year. For information about 
courses and about financial assistance, write 
soon to Dr. Ernest Reinhold, Director of 
the School. 


TWO ADMIRABLE TREATMENTS OF 
the problem of what careers besides teach- 
ing English majors can enter: (1) a 35-page 
pamphlet issued by the Department of Eng- 
lish at Louisiana State (Thomas A. Kirby, 
chairman; Baton Rouge, La.) and available 
at 25¢ a copy, and (2) a 2¥2-page article 
by Albert W. Vogel (Washington-Lee 
High School, Arlington, Va.) in the Octo- 
ber 1959 Virginia English Bulletin (Edi- 
tor, Professor Foster B. Gresham, Long- 
wood College, Farmville, Va.). 


DESPITE THE SPORADIC PROGRESS 
of structural linguistics, of descriptive 
grammar, and of functional notions of 
usage, a survey of fifty-five years of studies 
in these fields as applied in the schools 
shows that most teachers still teach a “tra- 
ditional, conventional, formal, systematic, 
prescriptive, normative grammar” to Ameri- 
can students. “The impressive fact is, how- 
ever, that in all these studies, carried out 
in places and at times far removed from 
each other, often by highly experienced 
and disinterested investigators, the results 
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have been consistently negative so far as 
the value of grammar in the improvement 
of language expression is concerned” (ital- 
ics added). These are the conclusions of 
a substantial article in Elementary Eng- 
lish, the grade-school counterpart of Col- 
lege English, for October 1959, by its ex- 
perienced editor, Professor John J. DeBoer 
of the University of Illinois. The whole ar- 
ticle and its sixty references would be 
most enlightening to any college teacher 
of English. 


WITH THE BELATED INTEREST 
college teachers are now showing in high 
school work, College English’s parent and 
sibling, The English Journal, becomes 
more and more relevant. The October 1959 
issue, for example, contains a valuable sum- 
mary of the latest results of CEEB Ad- 
vanced Placement examinations, which 


concludes that the May 1958 candidates 
who got good scores on either the literature 
examination or the combination of litera- 
ture and composition got better placement, 
credit, or both than those who took only 
the composition test, even though they did 


well on it. As if to bear out the increased 
advanced nature of such school courses, 
the principal of the Jacksonville Beach 
(Fla.) High School contributes an excel- 
lent article on the poetry of—not Robert 
Frost or Robinson or Sandburg—Wallace 
Stevens. Teachers who make use of, or 
who need persuading that they ought to 
make use of, the mass media on which 
their students are so dependent should fol- 
low the lively and judicious department, 
The Public Arts, by Patrick D. Hazard of 
the University of Pennsylvania. 


ALL HUMAN BEINGS BETWEEN 
forty and sixty who teach the humanities 
should read the stirring, highly metaphori- 
cal address that Robert B. Heilman (U. 
Washington, College English adviser) de- 
livered to the Rocky Mountain MLA in 
1958, now reprinted in the AAUP Bul- 
letin for September 1959 from The West- 
ern Humanities Review of Winter 1959, 
“Fashions in Melodrama,” which attacks the 
melodramatic, i.e., one-sided views of look- 
ing at struggles of science vs. the human- 
ities, youth vs. age, and education vs. Edu- 
cation. 
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Books 


This section restricts itself to brief notices of textbooks and critical works, chiefly 
by American college teachers of English, that will be of use to the reader in bis role of 
classroom teacher. All unsigned material is by the Editor. 


FORMS OF MODERN FICTION: ES- 
SAYS COLLECTED IN HONOR OF 
JOSEPH WARREN BEACH, ed. Wil- 
liam Van O’Connor (Indiana, 1959, 291 
pp-, paper, $1.75). The Midland Series re- 
prints O’Connor’s 1948 anthology of es- 
says running from Eliot on Ulysses (1923) 
to the classic New Critical document, 
Schorer’s “Technique as Discovery” (1948). 
A piece on the Brontés somehow slipped 
in, but the rest are mostly by well-known 
quarterly names on well-known modern 
novelists. It does seem a little dated—until 
one starts applying the comments to the 
original works. 


SISTER CARRIE, Theodore Dreiser 
(Houghton Mifflin, 1959, 418 pp., paper, 
95¢). A Riverside Edition, this reprint 
contains a first-rate introduction by Claude 
Sinypson (Ohio State) that shows both the 
ssocking and the conventional aspects of 
the 1900 novel, both the subjective and 
the formal qualities of this “naturalistic” 
work, and the “moral ambiguities” that 
while hardly Jamesian do give some rich- 
ness to the narrative line. 


LITERATURE AND THE OTHER 
ARTS: A SELECT BIBLIOGRAPHY, 
1952-1958, comp. Alfred R. Neumann 
(N.Y. Public Library, 1959, 39 pp., paper, 
$1). A helpful list of 269 items, brought 
together by the MLA disscussion group 
identified in the title. 


LITERATURE IN AMERICA, ed. Philip 


Rahv (Meridian, 1957, 452 pp., paper, 
$1.95). This anthology, one of the best of 
recent selections of literary criticism, con- 
tains classic items from de Tocqueville to 
Warren on Faulkner, hitting most of our 
major writers—although the taste of the 
editor (Barnard) may be signified by his 
having three essays on James and none on 
Thoreau. One might also quarrel with the 
fact that a dozen papers are selections or 
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abridgments, but one can hardly be any- 
thing but grateful for having such a sub- 
stantial variety massed in one volume. 


THE ENGLISH NOVEL, 1578-1856: A 
CHECKLIST OF TWENTIETH-CEN- 
TURY CRITICISMS, Inglis F. Bell and 
Donald Baird (Swallow, 1959, 169 pp., $3). 
An excellent successor to the same firm’s 
Arms and Kuntz Poetry Explication, this 
vari-typed list selects modern explications of 
novels from Euphues to the present. Bell’s 
introduction is a good survey of the changes 
in attitudes towards the novel in the last 
hundred years. 


WILLIAM FAULKNER: AN ESTI- 
MATE OF HIS CONTRIBUTION TO 
THE MODERN AMERICAN NOVEL, 
Mary Cooper Robb (Pittsburgh, 1957, 70 
pp., paper, $1.80). Nothing new, but an 
interesting defense of Faulkner’s unity, 
morality, and technique against those who 
have disparaged them. 


THE COMIC TRADITION IN 
AMERICA, ed. Kenneth S. Lynn (Double- 
day, 1958, 463 pp. $5). An anthology 
chiefly of nineteenth-century American 
humor, with some of the familiar selec- 
tions and some of editor’s own choice— 
Lynn’s test being whether or not the ma- 
terial was funny. The editorial connective 
tissue is excellent, some of it shaming the 
adjacent selections. 


THE LAST OF THE PROVINCIALS: 
THE AMERICAN NOVEL, 1915-1920, 
Maxwell Geismar (Hill and Wang, 1959, 
404 pp., $2.45). Reprint of the 1947 vol- 
ume on Mencken, Lewis, Cather, Ander- 
son, and Fitzgerald—part of the series that 
includes Writers in Crisis and Rebels and 
Ancestors. Geismar’s view of Lewis as a 
fantasist is still the most intelligible view 
of that writer. 
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ROUGHING IT, Mark Twain (Harper, 
1959, 330 pp., $1.25). Reprinting of old 
plates, plus the judicious introduction one 
expects of Henry Nash Smith (California) 
—who makes it clear why Roughing It is 
an imaginative, though not a great book. 


THE HOLY BARBARIANS, Lawrence 
Lipton (Messner, 1959, 318 pp., $4.95). 
Older cat Lipton writes with deceptive 
clarity about the beats who live in Venice 
West, California—their sex, poverty, jazz, 
art, Orientalism—as the “alienated noncon- 
formists” who are practicing “a secession 
from the business civilization itself.” Lip- 
ton’s clear prose is deceptive because it 
never goes much deeper than the eight 
pages of photographs of beats in the book: 
it makes the reader see the barbarianism 
but not the holiness. 


CHANGING VALUES IN COLLEGE: 
AN EXPLORATORY STUDY OF THE 
IMPACT OF COLLEGE TEACHING, 
Philip E. Jacob (Harper, 1957, 174 pp., 
$3.50). The now-famous survey by Profes- 
sor Jacob (Political Science, U. Pa.), based 
on a half-dozen separate surveys, shows 
that liberal education generally fails to 
liberalize: “The impact of the college ex- 
perience is rather to socialize the individ- 
ual, to refine, polish, or ‘shape up’ his values 
so that he can fit comfortably into the 
ranks of American college alumni.” 
Neither the curriculum, nor the instructor, 
nor the teaching method can be guaranteed 
to change, deepen, or broaden those no- 
tions about man, and society that the stu- 
dent holds when he arrives on campus— 
although a few colleges and a few teachers 
may be said to have some effect. The Jacob 
report has already been challenged, and 
one may note that it “has been primarily 
concerned with that part of the curriculum 
which fulfills a general education func- 
tion in the social sciences,” but it certainly 
documents any teacher’s impression that 
for the most part this is a coolly material- 
istic generation of college students. 


THE TWO ENDS OF THE LOG: 
LEARNING AND TEACHING IN TO- 
DAY’S COLLEGE, ed. Russell M. Cooper 
(Minnesota, 1958, 317 pp., $4). This is a 
comprehensive examination of all the prob- 
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lems of college teaching, based on the 
Minnesota Centennial Conference on the 
subject in 1958. The summarizers, mostly 
social scientists, tell us what the sessions 
thought about student motivation, gifted 
students, critical thinking, changes in teach- 
ing, evaluating teaching, new techniques, 
and so on, providing dozens of helpful tips 
or problems to be solved that any teacher 
can profit by. Perhaps the most interesting 
practical reference is Keith Tyler’s report 
of Benjamin Bloom’s conclusion that no 
matter whether the teacher uses lectures, 
discussions, or recitations in the classroom, 
it is the student’s covert rather than overt 
participation that is the significant educa- 
tional factor. 


KEATS’ WELL-READ URN: AN IN- 
TRODUCTION TO LITERARY 
METHOD, Harvey T. Lyon (Holt, 1958, 
117 pp., paper, $1.60). Professor Lyon 
(Pennsylvania) offers the reader “exhibits” 
in the form of the texts of six of Keats’s 
odes, excerpts from twenty-nine of Keats’s 
letters, and selections from or abstracts of 
over eighty critical commentaries on the 
“Ode on a Grecian Urn.” In presenting this 
variety of material, the author hopes to 
demonstrate the limitations of any single 
critical method and to convert the reader 
to the cause of eclecticism. An unusual 
compendium, it should prove exciting read- 
ing especially to those students who are 
taking a course in Romantic poetry or 
literary criticism. However, it is regret- 
table that Professor Lyon did not see fit 
to provide more guidance in the various 
critical methods—historical, textual, philo- 
logical, biographical, psychological, cul- 
tural, philosophical, and aesthetic—which 
are illustrated by his short volume. 

Ricuarp P. Benton 
Trinity CoNNECTICUT 


PASSAGES FROM FINNEGANS 
WAKE, BY JAMES JOYCE: A FREE 
ADAPTATION FOR THE THEATER, 
Mary Manning (Harvard, 1957, 73 pp., 
$3.25). This is the Way to Joyce’s tour 
de force: six dramatized scenes selected 
and given apprehensible dimension by a 
sensitive Dubliner. No. 3 in the Poets’ 
Theatre Series. 


Ne 


THE BROKEN COMPASS: A STUDY 
OF THE IMAGERY IN BEN JOHN- 
SON’S COMEDIES, Edward B. Partridge 
(Chatto and Windus, 1958, n.p.l.). The first 
part of the book (by Partridge of Buck- 
nell) almost breaks its own compass in the 
sense that a workable definition of 
imagery is repeatedly being proposed and 
marred. The discussion of the theories of 
imagery that have been put forth from the 
Elizabethan era to our own is decidedly tur- 
gid. One is tempted to apply Partridge’s 
own one-sided dictum that a play “is not 
literature . . . because it was not originally 
put down on paper in order to be read” 
to this part of his own book. But with a 
fairly detailed discussion of Volpone the 
book suddenly takes vigorous life. Oc- 
casionally in the midst of careful explica- 
tion de texte (as on p. 72) a significant 
image is mot commented on—“like a flame, 
by night” fits perfectly into the perversion 
of religious imagery, being the corollary 
of the “cloud by day,” an image of the 
Godhead. Partridge’s biggest lacuna, how- 
ever, is in his neglect of the effect of the 
Masque and masquing techniques in Vol- 
pone (Nano and Castrone form the rude 
antimasque to the “lordly” Masque of Vol- 
— and the unwitting Celia. The final 
ines of the song which climaxes the mock- 
Masque episode are not “Tis no sinne etc” 
but “That the curious etc”). Nevertheless 
the chapter on Volpone and the one on 
The Alchemist are the best of the book 
and a worthy contribution to Renaissance 
study. 

Joun P. Cutts 
Universitry oF ALBERTA 


TOWARD READING COMPREHEN- 
SION, Julia Florence Sherbourne (Heath, 
1958, 248 pp., $2.75). Professor Sherbourne’s 
reading program is designed to be reme- 
dial as well as developmental. A wealth of 
exercise material makes the volume thor- 
oughly adaptable to either purpose. In- 
structions and explanations are brief and 
clear. The reading selections are varied in 
length, stimulating, and occasionally hu- 


morous in content. 
M. 
Trinity CoLLece 


THE MUSES MOURN: A CHECKLIST 
OF VERSE OCCASIONED BY THE 
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DEATH OF CHARLES II, John Alden 
(Bibliographical Society, University of Vir- 
ginia, 1958, 62 pp., $4). 68 separate items 
described, located, and indexed as to first 
lines. 


JOSEPH CONRAD: A STUDY IN 
NON-CONFORMITY, Osborn Andreas 
(Philosophical Library, 1959, 212 pp., $3.75). 
A Conrad primer, wherein each story and 
novel receives a chapter consisting of plot 
summary and a paragraph or so of com- 
ment, with a final chapter summarizing the 
view that Conrad’s works center on non- 
conformism—quite a different procedure 
from the synthesizing study of Henry 
James by Andreas, a Chicago businessman. 


FOLKLORE IN AMERICAN LITERA- 
TURE, ed. John T. Flanagan and Arthur 
P. Hudson (Row, Peterson, 1958, 511 pp., 
n.p.l.). A fine collection and selection of 
the stories, songs, and sketches about Ameri- 
can Indians, devils, ghosts, buried treasure, 
tall happenings, heroes, Yankees, Negroes, 
and wisdoms, from Franklin to Faulkner, 
done by well-known scholars from Illinois 
and North Carolina. As with other Row, 
Peterson texts, this is remarkable for its 
fine printing and appropriate cuts. 


HOW TO HOLD A BETTER MEET- 
ING, Frank Snell (Harper, 1958, 149 pp., 
$2.25). Although designed for businessmen, 
this book (by an account executive for- 
merly Head of Speech at Columbia) ought 
to be forced on every college person who 
has to run meetings. Snell’s main points: 
the importance of clear agenda, of seating 
arrangement, of size and length, and of 
the chairman’s leadership. 


AMERICAN STUDIES IN THE 
UNITED STATES: A SURVEY OF 
COLLEGE PROGRAMS, Robert H. Wal- 
ker (Louisiana State, 1958, 210 pp., paper, 
$3). Done for the ASA by Walker of 
Wyoming, this ought to supply all the 
facts one wants to know about the move- 
ment, presented in the form of a directory 
to individual programs across the country 
and a summary-analysis chapter. 


HAMLET, ed. Louis B. Wright and Vir- 
ginia L. Freund (Pocket Books, 1958, 150 
pp-, paper, 35¢). This edition contains even 
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fuller introductory material than any of 
the earlier volumes of Folger Library 
General Reader’s Shakespeare. Besides 
chapters on the text, the life of Shake- 
speare, and the theatre, we find enlighten- 
ing esays on “The popularity of Hamlet,” 
and “The Hamlet Problem.” Although the 
editors arbitrarily dismiss Romantic inter- 
pretations of Hamlet’s character, they fall 
short of solving the “problem” either by 
questioning its validity or by concluding 
that Hamlet “is merely following the pat- 
tern of behavior of the thoughtful and 
speculative type of thinker” (p. xiii). But 
their observations are, in general, sound; 
and this series of single-play editions of 
Shakespeare is proving itself a valuable ad- 
dition to the growing list of paperbacks. 

CuarLes Norton Cor 
University oF IDAHO 


RAPID READING, R. M. McCorkle and 
S. D. Dingus (Littlefield College Outlines, 
1958, 131 pp., $1.25). This paperback has 
a limited approach to reading, dealing main- 
ly with eye movements, vocalization, and 
vocabulary building. Many of the exer- 
cises are ineffectual (those for eye span 
and phrase reading are the best), and too 
many of the selections are undergraduate 


themes. 
Raven M. 
Trinity CoLLece 


THE BLITHEDALE ROMANCE, Na- 
thaniel Hawthorne (Norton, 1958, 251 pp., 
paper, 95¢). This novel, hitherto available 
only in an omnibus, makes its appearance 
in the neat bright format of the Norton 
Library series. The introduction by Arlin 
Turner (Duke) reviews the facts and the 
sources and then proceeds judiciously to 
establish a reading of the romance (theme: 
the familiar one of isolation) that students 
and teachers may be more prepared to ac- 
cept than the recent revaluations based on 
imagery and symbolism. 


NINE PLAYS OF CHEKOV (Grosset 
and Dunlap, 248 pp., 1959, paper, 95¢). The 
four major plays, four one-acts, and one 
monologue in this volume make available 
to students an inexpensive collection of 
Chekov’s major drama. A brief biography 
and a chronological table of Chekov’s 
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life and works preface the plays. But the 
translations are dated, and newer, better 
ones are available almost as inexpensively 
~and published with greater quality—in 
Modern Library and Penguin Books. 

Georce E. Nicuots, III 
Trinity 


PUBLICATION GUIDE FOR LITER- 
ARY AND LINGUISTIC SCHOLARS, 
Milton B. Byrd and Arnold L. Goldsmith 
(Wayne State, 1958, 146 pp., paper, $1.95). 
Doubtless, the compilers (Southern Illinois 
and Wayne State) said: What every scholar 
and every library needs is a list of the 180- 
plus periodicals that print English scholar- 
ship, to supplement and be handier than the 
PMLA list printed a year or so ago. And 
indeed, every library and English scholar 
does need this vari-typed handbook, espe- 
cially since it contains a foreword, by the 
William R. Parker who edited PMLA, on 
how to write the article before sending it 
to the 180 publications. 


THE SHORES OF AMERICA, Sherman 
Paul (Illinois, 1958, 433 pp., $6.75). This 
long, complex, and sometimes difficult 
book bears as its subtitle, “Thoreau’s In- 
ward Exploration.” What Professor Paul 
(Illinois) risks in his attempt to get inside 
the life of the man who wrote the book 
that E. B. White has characterized as a 
“tale of simplicity . . . the best ever writ- 
ten and the cockiest,” is something far 
more difficult than the usual scholarly 
study. Scholarly Professor Paul is; and he 
is deeply devoted to his subject. But the 
figure that emerges from the pages of “The 
Shores of America” is that of a man some- 
what more ponderous in his intellectualism 
and somewhat less angular and rugged than 
his own book reveals him to be. It is good, 
nevertheless, to have 2 modern study of, this 
kind. Professor Paul begins at the beginning, 
and touches upon almost everything that 
Thoreau wrote; and on the whole, he does 
not get carried away by his own “dis- 
coveries.” He scants the political writings 
—he does not even mention “A Plea in De- 
fense of Captain John Brown”; he has next 
to nothing to say about the poetry. In so 
long a study, such omissions as these are 


curious. 
SAMUEL FreNcH Morse 
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THE CHANGELING, Thomas Middle- 
ton and William Rowley, ed. N. W. Baw- 
cutt (Harvard, 1958, 140 pp., $3.50). The 
first volume in the Revels Plays series, 
whose aim “is to apply to plays by Shake- 
speare’s predecessors, contemporaries, and 
successors the methods that are now used in 
Shakespeare editing.” There is a re-examined 
text, modern spelling, long introduction, 
full notes at bottom of page, and a glos- 
sary, plus a general attempt to supply “the 
special needs of actors and producers... .” 


THREE GREAT PLAYS OF EURIP- 
IDES: MEDEA, HIPPOLYTUS, HELEN, 
trans. Rex Warner (New American Li- 
brary, 1958, 192 pp., paper, 75¢). Reprint 
of Warner’s three separate translations 
(1944-1951) with a new composite intro- 
duction. 


INTRODUCTION TO RESEARCH, 
Tyrus Hillway (Houghton Mifflin, 1956, 
284 pp., n.p.l.). What every advanced stu- 
dent, graduate student, and academic re- 
searcher needs to absorb before being able 
to do full justice to “scholarship.” Profes- 
sor Hillway (Colorado State College of 
Education), a successful researcher of 
American literature, traces the history of 
research and graduate study, sets up the 
conditions and methods of investigation, 
surveys the various detailed techniques, and 
advises on final publication. Useful for any 
field, but especially English. 


THE PLAYWRIGHT’S ART: STAGE, 
RADIO, TELEVISION, MOTION PIC- 
TURES, Roger M. Busfield (Harper, 1958, 
260 pp., $3). A competent primer marked 
by clarity, a bibliography asserted by the 
publishers to be “the most complete . . . 
available,” and an excellent set of 72 exer- 
cises. By a teacher (Michigan State) jour- 
nalist, radio-TV and playwright. 


SELECTIONS FROM THE TATLER 
AND THE SPECTATOR, Addison and 
Steele, ed. Robert J. Allen (Rinehart, 1957, 
268 pp., 75¢). Professor Allen (Williams) 
has written an Introduction that will help 
undergraduates “enter a world that is so 
clearly not ours.” His selections, more gen- 
erous than a period anthology can provide, 
give an excellent idea of the breadth of in- 
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terest of both these periodicals and their 


authors. 
M. 
Trinity CoLLece 


A DICTIONARY OF ENGLISH SYN- 
ONYMS AND SYNONYMOUS EX- 
PRESSIONS, Richard Soule, ed. Alfred 
D. Sheffield (Little, Brown, 1959, 614 pp., 
$4.95). This reprint of what Sheffield pre- 
sumably did in 1938 to Soule’s 1871 com- 
pilation looks extensive and is certainly 
handy, but only a complete collation would 
show its merits relative to Mawson’s Ro- 
get. Soule has 36 synonyms for paltry, for 
example, where Roget has 8, but Roget’s 
directions to pity, poverty, and insignifi- 
cance might prove more helpful. And who 
but Roget will tell us, under past, that of 
yore or erst are poetic, or recall to us the 
Rev. Dr. Dryasdust? 


A GLOSSARY OF THE PLAYS OF 
BERNARD SHAW, Paul Kozelka (Teach- 
ers College, Columbia, 1959, 55 pp., paper, 
$1.50). SHAW’S DRAMATIC CRIT- 
ICISM (1895-98), ed. John F. Matthews 
(Hill and Wang, 1959, 306 pp., paper, 
$1.45). SHAW ON THEATRE, ed. E. J. 
West (Hill and Wang, 1959, 306 pp-, 
paper, $1.35). These volumes illuminate 
Shaw profitably for scholar and performer. 
Mr. Kozelka has compiled a useful glos- 
sary to help theatre students to “under- 
stand certain words and expressions which 
are uniquely Shavian or peculiarly British.” 
Although some entries are admittedly fa- 
miliar, the handbook provides understand- 
ing of special value to directors and actors. 
Mr. Matthews has intelligently undertaken 
for the modern reader a lively culling of 
what seems to him the most interesting of 
Shaw’s Saturday Review criticism. His cri- 
teria of selections were those pieces where 
“the playwright-critic [was] commenting 
on his predecessors . . . , Shaw’s reactions 
to the work of his contemporary rivals,” 
and pieces which give “the fullest possible 
expression to his views on directing.” The 
late Professor West’s (Colorado) splendid 
volume, called “a selection of a selection,” 
is a miscellany of articles, essays, speeches, 
and letters that bears tantalizing witness 
to the mint of Shaw on theatre (more per- 
tinent and perceptive than much contem- 
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porary criticism) still to be collected. 
Georce E. Nicnots, Ill 
Trinity CoLLece 


TYPEE, Herman Melville (Harper, 1959, 
389 pp., n.p.l.). Although Harper first re- 
jected Typee, it took over publication in 
1849 and is able to print it in the inexpen- 
sive hard-cover Modern Classics series from 
old plates. The short introduction by C. 
Merton Babcock (Michigan State) is all 
right, although it speaks of Typee’s being 
“part of a larger unity which includes 
Mardi, Moby Dick, and Pierre” without 
showing just how it is. And we still need 
introductions that are not graceful essays 
but real teaching aids. 


EDUCATIONAL STIMULI, Donald R. 
Honz (1124 Belknap St., Superior, Wis- 
consin). For those teachers who wish to 
supplement their textbooks or who wish 
separate work-sheets for special projects, 
Mr. Honz publishes a variety of forms and 
lists: library questionnaire, term paper 


guide, spelling demons, dictionary prac- 
tice, and so on, plus a whole series of fifty 


Latin aids. While the standard is generally 
that of the secondary school, the stimuli 
may be useful to college teachers, espe- 
cially the lists of 124 paragraph topics, 300 
theme topics, and 341 speech topics. 


THE COMPLETE SHORT STORIES 
OF NATHANIEL HAWTHORNE, ed. 
D. J. K. (Hanover House, 1959, 615 pp., 
$4.95). This is a usable collection because 
it has 72 short pieces as opposed to the 36 
of the only other competitor, the Modern 
Library Giant edition of Hawthorne’s fic- 
tion. On the other hand, the MLG has the 
five finished romances, found nowhere else 
together, and includes the only reprint of 
Fanshawe. Furthermore, the Hanover 
House volume, in omitting “those shorter 
pieces which cannot be truly termed short 
stories,” never specifies its definition of a 
short story, so that it includes a dozen items 
which one might reject as short stories be- 
cause they contain no central conflict. 
The result is that this book has a mixture 
of 72 pieces when it might almost as easily 
printed the whole 104 tales and sketches 
and essays of Hawthorne and been com- 
plete. The general reader may thus have 
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a good collection of Hawthorne fiction, 
but what teacher and students of Haw- 
thorne need is either the whole set of 
Twice-Told Tales, Mosses, Snow-Image, 
and Miscellaneous, or else (much more 
preferable) a scholarly edition of the tales 
and sketches printed in the order of origi- 
nal publication with indication of possible 
order of composition. The mysterious edi- 
tor, D. J. K., prints select tributes to Haw- 
thorne by James, Poe, Trollope, and 
Holmes, but gives no other apparatus and 
no indication of what texts have been 
used. The field is still wide open. 


THE ROMANCE OF THE RUBAITYAT, 
A. J. Arberry (Macmillan, 1959, 244 pp., 
$5.75). 1859 saw the publication of two 
books especially destined to excite the Vic- 
torian world: The Origin of Species and 
The Rubaiyat of Omar Khayyam. A\l- 
though few of Darwin’s readers found his 
book consoling, many spiritually weary 
Victorians at last realized contentment in 
FitzGerald’s Epicurean retreat. However, 
Darwin’s book was sold out the first day 
it appeared, but FitzGerald’s elicited no 
public attention until 1869 when Charles 
Eliot Norton praised it in the pages of the 
North American Review. Soon the Omar 
cult spread throughout the world. Today 
some 600 editions of the Rubdaiyat have 
been printed. For the centenary, Professor 
Arberry (Cambridge) tells the history of 
the Rubdiyat’s reputation, prints for the 
first time a series of letters that passed be- 
tween the English poet and his Persian 
teacher Edward Cowell, furnishes a schol- 
arly commentary on the poem, and reprints 
a facsimile of-tkhe. First Edition. His book 
throws valuable light on the genesis of 
FitzGerald’s greatest work. 

Ricuarp P. BENTON 
Trinity CoNNECTICUT 


SPELLING YOUR WAY TO SUCCESS, 
Joseph Mersand (Barron’s Educational 
Series, 1959, 182 pp., 98¢). For the colleges 
who want to do something about the in- 
ability of their undergraduates to spell, 
and who have not just given up entirely 
and shrugged off the responsibility on the 
secondary schools, a good textbook has 
long been a desideratum. The available 
texts have been little more than rehashes 
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of material already at hand in the section 
on Orthography in the students’ diction- 
aries. Dr. Mersand’s (Queens College and 
Jamaica High School) book is a cut above 
these texts. His material falls quite nat- 
urally into three parts. Four chapters at- 
tempting to motivate the student properly 
are good except fo: the second, which em- 
phasizes the fact that “English is probably 
the most difficult modern language to spell” 
—hardly a sound psychological approach 
and certainly not a sound linguistic state- 
ment. Eight chapters then elaborate upon 
the material in the dictionary, and provide 
good exercises. The final eight chapters 
rovide much needed additional material, 
including some good word building work; 
the chapter on “How to Distinguish Be- 
tween Homonyms,” however, is merely a 
list of homonyms and their definitions, 
and the chapter on “Better Spelling by 
Ear” is disappcinting. Students who really 
wish to learn to spell will, however, find 
this a helpful guide. 

M. 
Trinity CoLLece 


THE INTIMATE HENRY MILLER 
(New American Library, 1959, 191 pp., 
paper, 50¢). For those who admire courage, 
self-culture, and clear prose, this is a neat 
selection of essays and reflections. For 
others, it is somewhat less than stimulating, 
especially compared to Miller’s fiction. 


PLAIN TALK FROM A CAMPUS, John 
A. Perkins (Delaware, 1959, 195 pp., $4). 
Dr. Perkins has assembled and edited a 
miscellany of his addresses and reports 
to which he has added some new material 
in order to give his book some coherency, 
but the effect is nonetheless that of a series 
of essays on a wide variety of subjects re- 
lating to higher education. However, since 
President (Delaware) Perkins has had a 
wide variety of experiences as a college 
professor, government administrator, and 
university president, he writes with au- 
thority. His observations are timely, with 
a modicum of post-Sputnik tocsin tolling 
going on in the background, and they con- 
tain a large measure of common sense. 

Artuur H. Hucues 
Trinity CoLiece 
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WILLIAM FAULKNER, William Van 
O’Connor (Minnesota, 1959, 43 pp., paper, 
$1). The third in the Pamphlets on Ameri- 
can Writers series is just right as an intro- 
duction to the complex works. Further- 
more, Professor O’Connor (Minnesota) 
has had the advantage of five years beyond 
his excellent longer book on Faulkner 
(1954) to change or clarify some facts 
and some opinions, and the result is some- 
thing that any reader, novice or sophis- 
ticated, can profit by. 


MEMO TO A COLLEGE TRUSTEE: A 
REPORT ON FINANCIAL AND 
STRUCTURAL PROBLEMS OF THE 
LIBERAL COLLEGE, Beardsley Ruml 
and Donald H. Morrison (McGraw-Hill, 
1959, 94 pp., paper, $1). This hard-headed 
analysis of the troubles of small colleges, 
commissioned by the Fund for the Ad- 
vancement of Education, may prove to be 
one of the most influential reports ever 
issued in higher education. Mostly written 
by the noted economist (and trustee of 
Dartmouth) Ruml, with a chapter by the 
late Provost of Dartmouth, it insists that 
the financial problems of colleges can be 
solved by raising the teacher-student ratio 
to 20-1, lowering the teaching hours per 
week to nine, and raising faculty salaries 
from earmarked tuition income. Despite a 
few obiter dicta that will make faculty 
members jump, the report will mean most 
to teachers when it analyzes the values 
of different methods of instruction and the 
nature of faculty reaction to the changes 
that must come. In the near future, we may 
hear quoted a number of Rumlisms like: 
“Let the richness of the educational expe- 
rience be within the individual course, not 
within the range of departmental offerings.” 


STUDIES IN HONOR OF JOHN WIL- 
COX, Members of the English Department, 
Wayne State University, ed. A. Dayle 
Wallace and Woodburn O. Ross (Wayne 
State, 1958, 269 pp., $5). 18 papers, on sub- 
jects from The Dream of the Rood to— 
N.B.—William Ellery Leonard, to signal 
the retirement of a Wayne State English 
teacher whose professional hobby has been 
the building up of graduate work. The 
printing is especially handsome; the special 
papers will be assessed by specialists. 
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MYTHS OF THE WORLD, Padraic 
Colum (Grosset and Dunlap, 1959, 327 
pp, $1.65). Reprint of 1930 volume 
(Orpheus) which retells neatly the time- 
less major myths from 17 cultures, with 20 
somewhat dated illustrations by Artzyba- 
sheff. 


SELECTIONS FROM THE WEALTH 
OF NATIONS, Adam Smith, ed. George 
J. Stigler (Crofts Classics, 1957, 125 
pp-, 45¢). Although representing only 
one-ninth of the complete work, these 
selections are the most interesting to con- 
temporary readers and most likely to en- 
courage them to continue with the entire 
Wealth of Nations. The Introduction is 
brief and presupposes a degree of knowl- 
edge of economics not possessed, possibly, 
by many English majors. 

M. 
Trinity CoNNECTICUT 


THE ACADEMIC MARKETPLACE, 
Theodor Caplow and Reece J. McGee 
(Basic, 1958, 262 pp., $4.95). An investiga- 
tion of the hiring and firing practices of 


ten big universities that shows definitively 
the unique double standard maintained in 
the profession of paying a man to do one 
job (teaching) while evaluating him on 
how well he does another (publishing re- 
search)—although without actually reading 
the research that the “teacher” actually 


publishes! The authors (sociologists at 
Minnesota and Texas) are very good on 
the sociology of the department and on 
types of chairmen (the Robber Baron, the 
Lord of the Mountain Fief, etc.), and final- 
ly on eleven practical recommendations for 
doing away with the inefficiency, hypoc- 
risy, and strain of our present “professional” 
system. 


THE TRAGEDY OF OTHELLO, THE 
MOOR OF VENICE, William Shake- 
speare, ed. Louis B. Wright (Pocket Li- 
brary, 1957, 129 pp., paper, 35¢). A fine 
edition for the general course, what with 
the balanced and readable introduction, the 
notes and illustrations set on pages opposite 
the text, and the space left for writing in 
notes—by Wright of the Folger. The only 
drawback is the play itself, which sud- 
denly seems to one reader a highly over- 
rated melodrama. 


ENGLISH 


THE LITERARY SITUATION, Malcolm 
Cowley (Viking, 1958, 259 pp., paper, 
$1.25). Compass reprint of the 1954 survey 
of current criticism, war fiction, trends in 
fiction, naturalism, paperbacks, and how 
American writers live, by the clear-headed, 
clear-writing publicist who has had so much 
to do with current writing for forty years. 
The hundred-page “Natural History of 
the American Writer” could be required 
reading in creative writing and contempo- 
rary literature courses. 


INCREASING READING EFFICIENCY, 
Lyle L. Miller (Holt, 1956, 303 pp., $3.50). 
MAINTAINING READING EFFI- 
CIENCY, Lyle L. Miller (Holt, 1959, 284 
pp-, $3.50). The generous supply of ex- 
ercise material in the first of these books 
provides for the speeding up of word, 
phrase, and sentence perception. The read- 
ing selections are arranged to present prob- 
lems in skimming, in finding the main idea, 
and reading critically. The second book 
contains thirty longer selections, several 
happily longer than can be found in other 
similar volumes (the range of length is 
1700 to 10,600 words). These are designed 
to allow the student to apply at one time 
all the skills learned in the first book. These 
books should prove to be useful texts, al- 
though the comprehension exercises (at 
the back of the book) are not as chal- 
lenging as the very interesting and well 


chosen selections. 
Ratew M. 
Trinity CoLLece 


BIBLIOGRAPHICAL GUIDE TO THE 
STUDY OF THE LITERATURE OF 
THE U. S. A., Clarence Gohdes (Duke, 
1959, 102 pp., $4; paper, $2.50). Just what 
the doctor (Ph.D.) doctoral candidate, un- 
dergraduate student, and librarian ordered 
—the most complete critical listing, in 35 
categories, of helpful books and articles on 
the subject ever published. One of the deans 
of American literary study, Professor 
Gohdes of Duke has drawn on his long 
professional career to save new generations 
of students the labor of finding the tools 
to make the scholarly artifacts. Teachers 
in the field now have their syllabuses 
ready made, and librarians can check and 
supplement their holdings with a minimum 
of hesitation. With two indexes and blank 
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pages for notes and additions, this is al- 
together the most usable handbook of 1959. 


A TREASURY OF ASIAN LITER- 
ATURE, ed. John D. Yohannen (New 
American Library, 1958, 432 pp., paper, 
50¢). Reprint of the fine 1956 anthology 
of Arabian, Iranian, Indian, Chinese, and 
Japanese selections arranged by type— 
Story, Drama, Song, and Scripture, with 
useful bibliographies and chronologies. 


ONLY YESTERDAY, Frederick Lewis 
Allen (Bantam, 1959, 270 pp., paper, 50¢). 
Timely reprint of the 1931 classic; the 
edition is already in its third printing. 
With a short new introduction by Allen. 


SELECTED READINGS IN CURRENT 
PROBLEMS: A SOURCE BOOK OF 
IDEAS FOR SPEECHES, ed. Harry P. 
Kerr (98 Forest St., Arlington 74, Mass., 
1958, 99 pp. paper, $1). Articles and 
speeches on segregation, freedom of ex- 
pression, and education, mostly by well- 
known publicists. 


THEY COME FOR THE BEST OF 
REASONS—COLLEGE STUDENTS TO- 
DAY, W. Max Wise (American Coun- 
cil on Education, 1958, 65 pp., paper, $1). 
Prepared for the ACE’s Commission on the 
College Student, this report should be re- 
quired reading for all college teachers, ad- 
ministrators, and students. It presents the 
facts and figures of the new attitudes of 
pragmatism and materialism in the post-war 
generations of college men and women, 
and makes some suggestions for changing 
them (e.g., abandon the ridiculous system 
of grading, set up more independent study 
programs). With full notes and bibliogra- 


phy. 


PAMELA: OR VIRTUE REWARDED, 
Samuel Richardson (Norton, 1958, 533 pp., 
paper, $1.35). With a neat little introduc- 
tion by William M. Sale (Cornell), em- 
phasizing Pamela as the “new woman,” 
with the “divided mind.” 


ENTRY E, Richard Frede (New Ameri- 
can Library, 1959, 159 pp., paper 35¢). 
One of the best of the recent Cool Gen- 
eration college (Yale here) novels has 
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been reprinted, with an inaccurate and in- 
appropriate cover. 


AUTOBIOGRAPHY, Benjamin Franklin, 
introduction by Dixon Wecter, and SE- 
LECTED WRITINGS, edited with an 
introduction by Larzer Ziff (Rinehart, 
1959, 293 pp., paper). It is a useful selection 
that gives us the complete Autobiography 
and a varied sampling of the shorter works, 
ranging from the Dogood papers of the 
1720’s through the satires, political tracts, 
scientific letters, bagatelles, and hoaxes to 
the elderly wisdom and wit of the Speech 
in the Convention of 1787. Such is the 
range and variety necessary to see Franklin 
as something more than a composite image 
of Poor Richard, Horatio Alger, and an 
old benevolist puttering with bifocals. The 
late Dixon Wecter’s informative review of 
Franklin’s career and character supple- 
ments Larzer Ziff’s (California) critical 
survey of such cultural and literary issues 
as Franklin’s Puritan heritage, his use of 
personae, and its effects on his satire. An 
introduction that raises such questions and 
a selection extensive enough to provide at 
least tentative answers make this a valuable 


student anthology. 
Paut SMITH 
Trinity CoLLece 


THE MARBLE FAUN, Nathaniel Haw- 
thorne (Pocket Books, 1958, 388 pp., paper, 
35¢). A reprint, in the handy Pocket Li- 
brary size, with a four-page introduction 
by Maxwell Geismar that reads the novel 
realistically and without mention of the 
Fortunate Fall. 


MASTERPIECES OF THE SPANISH 
GOLDEN AGE, ed. Angel Flores (Rine- 
hart, 1957, 395 pp., paper). Although, re- 
grettably, he has omitted poetry, Angel 
Flores (Queens) has assembled a good in- 
troduction to the important literary genres 
of this period, in which the popular and 
heroic are blended with the satiric and 
baroque in these well translated works. 
One’s taste may prefer a novela ejemplar 
of Cervantes to the anonymous Abencer- 
raje, or only one picaresque novel instead 
of two (Lazarillo de Tormes and Quevedo’s 
Don Pablos the Sharper); however, an un- 
expected but welcome choice is the al- 
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legorical auto sacramental by Calderén, 
The Great Theatre of the World. Lope de 
Vega’s popular Fuente Ovejuna and Tirso 
de Molina’s The Trickster of Seville (Don 
Juan) complete the masterpieces, along 
with an informative introduction and a 
selected bibliography. 

Gustave W. ANpRIAN 
Trinity 


HOW TO GET THE BEST EDUCA- 
TION FOR YOUR CHILD, Benjamin and 
Lillian Fine (Putnam, 1959, 251 pp., $3.95). 
In the interests of better articulation, col- 
lege teachers should be interested in this 
practical analysis of the parental point of 
view of nursery school to college, by the 
former N.Y. Times education editor, now 
Dean of Education at Yeshiva, and his wife, 
parents of four. 


BIBLIOGRAPHY OF AMERICAN LIT- 
ERATURE, Vol. Ill, Jacob Blanck (Yale 
and Oxford, 1959, 482 pp., n.p.1.). The 
Eggleston-to-Harte volume of the mag- 
nificent project carried on for the Biblio- 


graphical Society of America with a grant 
from Lilly Endowment. Blanck is now one- 
third the way through the alphabet of pre- 
twentieth-century American writers, and 
up to item 7569, so that informed bibliog- 
raphers and librarians may make informed 
guesses as to the total shelf-space. 


FRANK NORRIS: A BIBLIOGRAPHY, 
Kenneth A. Lohf and Eugene P. Sheehy 
(Los Gatos, Talisman Press, 109 pp., 
$5.75). The bibliographers (Columbia Li- 
brary) have given students of American 
fiction a substantial descriptive listing of 
51 individual works by Norris, a list of 234 
other items by Norris, plus 238 writings 
about the novelist. There is also an index, 
an unusual item in such works. 


THE ILIAD OF HOMER, trans. I. A. 
Richards (Norton, 1950, 1959, 208 pp., 
paper, 95¢). A shortened (four books, many 
passages, many epithets omitted) and mod- 
ern (in a special sense) translation that 
should supplant the full versions now used 
in most Humanities and Comparative Liter- 
ature courses. In a typically Ricardian 
introduction, in which he carries himself 
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away briefly on the wings of communica- 
tion theory, Professor Richards (Harvard) 
explains how he has tried to keep the aural 
quality of the epic without keeping the 
artificial phrases of any literal translation. 


MEXICO CITY BLUES, Jack Kerouac 
(Grove, 1959, 244 pp., paper, $1.95). There 
are also cloth and limited editions of this 
collection of 242 poetic “jazz choruses”— 
a variety of impressionistic evocations of 
sporadic emotional reactions. Kerouac’s 
poetry has the liveliness and the somewhat 
amusing satire of his Doctor Sax work, but 
it is not written by the artist (unconscious? ) 
who produced On the Road. 


ANTHOLOGY OF CHILDREN’S LIT- 
ERATURE, Edna Johnson, Evelyn R. 
Sickels, and Frances C. Sayers (Houghton 
Mifflin, 1959, 1239 pp., $7.50). The third 
edition of this giant collection might have 
some interest for college teachers of English 
as well as for teachers of children and of 
primary education, for it seems to contain 
just about all the literature that the high 
school and college would ideally like to 
build on. Nursery rhymes, nonsense verse, 
texts from popular picture books, world 
fables and folk tales and myths, selections 
from ancient and medieval epic and ro- 
mance, fantasy (i.e., from fairy tales to 
Tolkien’s Hobbits), sacred writings and 
saints’ legends, works on nature (Fabre, 
Thoreau, Hudson, Carson, etc.), biography, 
travel and history, real fiction, and real 
poetry are the categories of the selections, 
and each selection has a descriptive list of 
additional works, including secondary ref- 
erences “for the Adult” in some. There are 
over a hundred pages of appendix, includ- 
ing hints on storytelling, an_ illustrated 
history of children’s literature with early 
examples, an article on illustrators with fine 
plates, a graded reading list, biographical 
sketches, pronouncing glossary, and a list 
of contents by ages and grades. Although 
this reviewer may never read the whole 
book, what he has read to two children 
and to himself so far has been well received. 


YOUR ADOLESCENT AT HOME AND 
IN SCHOOL, Lawrence K. and Mary 
Frank (New American Library, 1959, 286 
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pp-, paper, 50¢). Reprint of 1956 book that 
should interest college teachers as well as 
high school parents. 


CYRANO DE BERGERAC, trans. Brian 
Hooker (Bantam Books, 1959, 196 pp., 
paper. 35¢). This is a tasteful reprint as a 

antam Classic of the classic English trans- 
lation of the classic French drama, a classic 
volume for the classroom. 


Georce E. Nicuots III 
Trinity Coiiece, Hartrorp 


J. M. SYNGE, 1871-1909, David H. Greene 
and Edward M. Stephens (Macmillan, 1959, 
321 pp., $6.95). This is an excellent work, 
not likely to be superseded, which is pre- 
cisely what it claims to be: a biography—a 
biography, incidentally, which is especial- 
ly illuminative wherever Synge’s career 
merges with Abbey history. If its subject 
is revealed as no romantic hero, that is 
merely the result of rational interpretation 
of records. Professor Greene (New York 
University) seems clearly to deserve all 
essential credit for the study, even though 
his dead “collaborator’s” unpublishable 
MS. was very useful. Reference bibliog- 
raphy and descriptive MS.-listing are about 
all, aside from correction of minor slips, 
scholars could desire in a second edition. 


Georce Brannon SAUL 
University or CONNECTICUT 


STORIES FROM SHAKESPEARE, 
Marchette Chute (New American Library, 
1959, 319 pp., paper, 75¢). Mentor reprint 
of the 1956 lively redaction—with slguilieens 
quotations—of all the plays. 


ON TRANSLATION, ed. Reuben Brower 
(Harvard, 1959, 297 pp., $6.50). Collected 
essays by translators on translating (e.g., 
Fitts, Lattimore, Humphries, O’Brien, Perse, 
and Fang), essays by scholars on the sub- 
ject (e.g., Poggioli, Quine, Knight), and a 
critical bibliography. 


THREE GREEK PLAYS: Prometheus 
Bound, Agamemnon, The Trojan Women, 
trans. Edith Hamilton (Norton, 1959, 239 
pp-, paper, 95¢). The welcome reissue of 
this distinguished trio of masterpieces can 
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make one regret only that Miss Hamilton’s 
abundant talent for sensitive, lively transla- 
tion has not been exercised on other clas- 
sical versions. Among her informative for- 
wards, Miss Hamilton discusses problems 
peculiar to rendering Greek verse into 
English. She sets herself the task of trying 
“to convey same of [her] own enthusiasm, 
something of the impression the poem 
made upon [her]” without departing from 
the way of the original. Although she 
makes no claims as a poet, Miss Hamilton 
consistently informs her translations with 
the true spirit of poetry. Spirited and lucid 
are the results, which play as well on the 
stage as they read in the library. 


Georce E. Nicuots III 
Trinity Cotiece, Hartrorp 


THE SELECTED ESSAYS OF MON- 
TAIGNE (Pocket Library, 1959, 456 pp., 
paper, 50¢). Two dozen, in Florio, with a 
neat introduction by Lester G. Crocker 
(Goucher) and a two-page glossary. 


{ NOW IN THOUSANDS 
OF CLASSROOMS! 

' AT A COST AS LOW AS 

37¢ PER 


Tops the List of America’s Read- 
ing Learning Aids Because of Its 
Proven Performance 


Teachers say: VERSATILE 
Best of its type AVR Rateometer fits into any 
More con- reading improvement program. 
quiet”... “Flexi. 2. ACCURATE 


ble and adaptable” Lifetime electric motor provides 


... “Rate increase clock accuracy, trouble-free 


—70 to 300%.” service. 
AVR 3. STUDENT CENTERED 
RATEOMETER Requires minimum assistance. 
pe oat and Students master its use in 
inutes. 
Each unit ™ 
5 to 9 units, 4. EASY ON THE BUDGET® 
ea. $31.50 Actual classroom experience over 
10 of more, a 5-year period shows that costs 
ea. $27.75 run as low as 37c per pupil, 


Satisfaction Guaranteed or Your Money Refunded 
Send your orders to 


AUDIO VISUAL RESEARCH 


523 S. Plymouth Ct. Dept. ZO! Chicago 5, Illinois 
FACTORY: BOX 7I, WASECA, MINNESOTA 
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from Lippincott 


. «+ for world literature and reference 


YOUR LITERARY HERITAGE 
by 
Frederic E. Faverty 
Northwestern University 

An anthology of some 80 short essays, appealingly written and re- 
introducing many of the classics from ancient and modern literature, 
ranging from Homer’s Odyssey to Pasternak’s Dr. Zhivago and including 
masterpieces from European, Oriental, English and American literature. 
Each gives a description of the work, a > li at the author and his 
life, and some insights into the work itself. As a guide to further reading, 
a bibliography lists in-print editions of the books discussed, biographies 
of the authors, and a critical work on each author. 
254 pages (on approval) $3.95 list 


.. +» for literary criticism and modern literature 


THE PICARESQUE SAINT 
by 
R. W. B. Lewis 
Yale University 
Basing his inquiry on the work of 6 major contemporary novelists— 
Moravia, Silone, Camus, Malraux, Faulkner, and Greene—Lewis writes 
about the new “hero” that has emerged from this seemingly dissimilar 
group—“the representative literary figure of our times”—who is at once 
pursuer and pursued, saint and outlaw. Deriving this figure from their 
attempts at dealing with modern forces, Lewis has given the student an 
invaluable critical tool both for studying and better understanding 
modern literature. 


320 pages (on approval) $6.00 list 


...» for freshman and college “prep” reading improvement 


DEVELOPMENTAL READING 
by 
W. S. Guiler and C. J. Raeth 
Miami University (Ohio) 

A reader-workbook that contains 37 selected readings and exercises 
to match, which are designed to test, diagnose and improve reading 
comprehension and writing performance. Primary stress is on developing 
those skills basic to efficient reading. Instructor’s manual contains sug- 
gestions for use, and reading rate measurement material, too. 


225 pages (available for examination) $2.50 list 


J. B. LIPPINCOTT COMPANY 


333 West Lake St. East Washington Square 
Chicago 6 Philadelphia 5 
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ESSAYS FOR STUDY 


By Maurice Baupin, Jr. AND Kart PFEIFFER 
both of New York University 


This anthology of expository prose readings for freshman English contains 
eighty essays, mostly contemporary, that present a range of approaches to 
various topics and to each of the types of writing commonly assigned in the 
course. 


The book has an unusually good coverage of both science and the process of 
thinking. Many of the selections are humorous and sprightly, but every piece 
has a specific and solid subject. 


The editors have arranged their materials to allow for concentration on six basic 
types of expository prose: Informal Writing, reminiscence, characterization, per- 
sonal essay) and Formal Writing (definition and description, process and ex- 
planation, expression of opinion and judgment). 


The selections are prefaced with a brief introductory statement, describing the 
type of prose that follows. Each selection is followed by a set of questions to 
assist the student in comprehension, another to direct his attention to problems 
in writing and their solution. In addition, each selection is followed by a list 
of themes for original composition. 


e About 60% of the selections have never 
appeared in a freshman reader 


e Another 20% have rarely appeared 


e The balance are considered standard 
models for composition 


McGRAW-HILL BOOK COMPANY, Inc. 
330 West 42nd Street New York 36, N. Y. 
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COMPOSITION 


George B. Woods and W. Arthur 
Turner—THE ODYSSEY HANDBOOK 
AND GUIDE TO WRITING 
Combines, in one volume, a complete 
handbook and a functional rhetoric. 
497 pages, $3.00 

Newman P. Birk and Genevieve Birk 
— UNDERSTANDING AND USING 
ENGLISH, Third Edition 

A flexible program: (1) rhetoric and 
handbook, (2) rhetoric and handbook 
with readings, (3) readings alone. 
768 pages, $5.00 
UNDERSTANDING AND USING ENG- 
LISH, Third Edition with Readings 
1155 pages, $6.50 

READINGS FROM UNDERSTANDING 
AND USING ENGLISH 

Paperback, 448 pages, $3.00 

W. Arthur Turner—THE METHODS OF 
ENGLISH PROSE 

Forty-seven selections with penetrat- 
ing comments and questions which 
reveal the methods used by the writers 
in achieving effective communication. 
461 pages, $3.00 

Harlan W. Hamilton—NEW PREFACE 
TO WRITING, Series One and Series 
Two 

The essentials of grammar, usage, and 
effective communication plus 55 exer- 


ODYSSEY TEXTS 


cises, six diagnostic tests, twelve 


achievement tests, and a final exami- 
nation. Each series, 218 pages, $1.50 


LITERATURE 


John Ball and Robert Shafer, Editors 
— FROM BEOWULF TO MODERN 
BRITISH WRITERS 

A one-volume anthology, based on 
Shafer’s From Beowulf to Thomas 
Hardy, with the addition of 21 mod- 
ern and contemporary writers. 1365 
pages, $8.50 

Merritt Y. Hughes, Editor — JOHN 
MILTON: COMPLETE POEMS AND 
MAJOR PROSE 

Extensive introductions, abundant 
notes on the text pages, incorporation 
of all the important Milton studies of 
recent years. 1060 pages, $6.75 

Don M. Wolfe—CREATIVE WAYS TO 
TEACH ENGLISH, Grades 7-12 

A basic text for prospective teachers 
and guide for teachers in service. 
448 pages, $4.25 

Philip Wheelwright, Editor — ARIS- 
TOTLE, Selections from Seven Books: 
Natural Science, The Metaphysics, 
Zoology, Psychology, The Nicoma- 
chean Ethics, On Statecraft, and The 
Art of Poetry. 

xlviii + 336 pages, $2.50 


The Odyssey Series in Literature 


BACON. Essays, Advancement of Learning, 
New Atlantis, and Other Pieces 
Ricuaro F. Jones, Editor 
xxxiv -+- 491 pages, $2.50 
MILTON. Paradise Lost 
Merritt Y. Hucnues, Editor 
lvi + 422 pages, $2.00 
MILTON. Paradise Regained, the Minor Poems, 
and Samson Agonistes 
Merritt Y. Hucnues, Editor 
xiii + 633 pages, $2.50 
MILTON. Prose Selections 
Merritt Y. Hucues, Editor 
exci + 454 pages, $2.50 
STERNE. Tristram Shandy 
James A. Work, Editor 
Ixxv + 647 pages, $3.00 
WORDSWORTH. Representative Poems 
Artuur Beatty, Editor 
Ixx + 741 pages, $3.00 
BYRON. Childe Harold's Pilgrimage and 
Other Romantic Poems 
Samuet C. Cuew, Editor 
1 + 521 pages, $2.50 


BYRON. Don Juan and Other Satirical Poems 
Louis I. Brepvoip, Editor 
xli + 725 pages, $3.00 


SHELLEY. Selected Poems, Essays, and Letters 
Ex.tswortn Barnarp, Editor 
Ixix + 603 pages, $3.00 


KEATS. Complete Poems and Selected Letters 
Crarence DeWitt Tuorre, Editor 
liii + 666 pages, $3.00 


CARLYLE. Sartor Resartus 
Cuaries F. Harroip, Editor 
Ixxvi - 352 pages, $2.00 


TENNYSON. Representative Poems 
Samuet C. Cuew, Editor 
lvi + 520 pages, $2.50 


BROWNING. Pippa Passes, and Shorter Poems 
Joseru E. Baker, Editor 
Ixxviii + 658 pages, $3.00 


LOWELL. Essays, Poems, and Letters 
S. Crark, Editor 
liv + 424 pages, $2.50 
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THIS NEW TITLE 


{ REPERTORY } 


WALTER BLAIR JOHN GERBER 


THE SINGLE VOLUME EDITION OF BETTER READING 


is a combination of materials from the revised Factual Prose 
and Literature plus a substantial number of new selections. 


Editorial material is minimized throughout the text but a 
Student's Handbook at the end of the book will provide 
assistance for those who need it. 


PART ONE: FACTUAL PROSE, representative selections 
PART TWO: FACTUAL PROSE, types 


PART THREE: IMAGINATIVE LITERATURE, types 


STUDENT'S HANDBOOK 


SCOTT, FORESMAN AND COMPANY 


Chicago Atlanta Dallas Palo Alto Fair Lawn, N.J. 
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TRIO FOR REMEDIAL 


READING 


EFFICIENT READING 


James I. Brown, University of Minnesota 


A reading improvement program in both an original and an alternate 
edition. Each contains carefully graded reading selections, each with 
its own word count, as well as comprehension and vocabulary questions. 


EACH 300 PAGES, $3.00 


TOWARD READING COMPREHENSION 


Julia Florence Sherbourne, University of Arkansas 


A thorough remedial reading program, designed especially for college 
students. The well-graded exercises are organized so that the student 
progresses from small units—such as the paragraph—to longer selec- 
tions. The final chapters test the student’s ability to apply all the skills 
he has learned to the understanding of articles, text chapters, and books. 


244 PAGES, $2.75 


EXPLORATIONS IN COLLEGE READING 


James I. Brown, University of Minnesota 


An excellent text to aid the student in further developing the reading 
skills. Many of the best modern writers are represented in the forty-five 
essays selected from current periodicals. 


258 PAGES, $2.75 


A manual of exercises accompanies the text. 
160 PAGES, $1.50 


D.C. HEATH AND COMPANY 


COLLEGE TEXTS 
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